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The fish that came back 


For decades, fish have been disappearing from the streams in many of our 
country’s industrial areas. But today, thanks to continued advances in the control 
of industrial waste disposal problems, both food and game fishes are returning 

to thrive in hundreds of these streams. 

Among the methods helping in this reclamation program are special waste 
treatment processes developed by Chemical Construction Corporation, a unit of 
American Cyanamid Company. These “Chemico” processes not only solve 2 
a major waste disposal problem for oil refineries and steel mills, but also recover AMERICAN uid COMPA! 
sulfuric acid and other valuable by-products. Thus, they are an economic 
benefit to industry and of public service to the community as well. 

This, however, is only one of Chemical Construction’s services. Its engineering 
staff is busy in many parts of the world... designing, engineering and 
constructing complete processing plants—delivered “ready-to-run”—for chemical 
manufacture. This is another instance of Cyanamid’s broad chemical service 
working for human and industrial adv: ancement. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 


Construction service for the chemical industries—One of the many industries served by Cyanamid 








The people who suffer most 





from inflation 


are often the people who cause it 


NY SCHOOLBOY knows the price of anything 
L \ is the sum of all its costs. 


Increase a cost and you increase the price. It’s 
just that simple. 


Therefore, when labor leaders loudly demand 
that manufacturers increase wages, double 
pensions, guarantee annual wages for products 
which do not have annual sales . . . when they 
demand all these increases in costs without 
demanding of labor.an equal increase in pro- 
duction, they know perfectly well they are 
increasing prices. 


Then when prices go up again (as they have 
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in the past, for the same reason) they will shout 
again for more wage raises “‘to pay the increase 
in the cost of living’’. The increase they and their 
policies caused. 


Their answer to this will be, ““Pay the increase 
out of corporation profits.” Last year these profits 
were 7.7 cents of each sales dollar. Take a// that 
profit and it wouldn’t meet these socialist 
demands. And without profits, corporations can- 
not provide the better machines which are the 
only way to provide better jobs. 


Some so-called labor /eaders may prove them- 
selves to be the worst labor enemies. 


Source of profit figure: The National City Bank of New York 
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"National Machines save us about*300,00 . 
-Southern Railwae si 


aR 


“We use National Cash Registers in our Dini 
Cars, Ticket Offices, and Freight Stations; a 
National Accounting Machines in our Accoun 
ing and Payroll Departments. 


“We estimate that our National Machines sa 
us about $300,000 a year. This saving pays f@ 


these machines in approximately 13 months Py 
bl. Th 
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uthern Railway System’s “National-ized” 
ntrol is another striking example of the 
oadened application of National Machines 
the problems of American business: 


MODERN NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS are, 
fact, Sales-Accounting Registers. They give 
otection that saves money, plus informa- 
mm that makes money. 


They furnish integrated mechanized con- 
bl. They enforce the correct original entry 
h every transaction; then, as a by-product, 
ty automatically provide vital classified 
ormation. 


2. NEW NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
has time-and-effort-saving features never be- 
fore combined on one machine. On some 
jobs it does % of the work automatically, 
and what it does automatically the operator 
cannot do wrong. 


It handles every kind of accounting job, 
including those requiring typed description. 
It can be kept in profitable.use every hour of 
the day by switching it — in seconds — from 
one job to another. 


Concerns of every size and kind are profit- 
ing from National Systems. 


HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


PNAN 
FARE 


Nationals pay for themselves out 
of the money they save. Let our 
local representative — a trained 
systems analyst — show what 
you can save with the National 
System adapted to your needs. 
Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 








Unhappy new year. Probably nobody 
really likes Washington’s summer weath- 
er... The British used to pay their 
diplomats a bonus for serving in the “dis- 
agreeable climate” of the District of Co- 
lumbia . . . Congress used to give itself 
a bonus of sorts, too—a recess through the 
hot, sticky days of July and August... 
Last week, instead, it gave itself a scold- 
ing order to buckle down to work and 
forget the weather. 

July 1 is New Year’s Day for the Fed- 
eral Government—the start of another 
fiscal year . . . When everything goes 
right (which it seldom does), the Gov- 
ernment is in good shape by that date— 
major legislation out of the way, the Gov- 
ernment’s bookkeeping all tidied up and 
ample cash set aside for the hundreds of 
departments, bureaus and agencies to 
keep them going another 12 months. 

Last week the new year was in an un- 
happy mess. 


Big Four. By the closing days of June, 
not one of the important appropriation 
bills had been passed and sent to the 
White House . . . Some weren't even 
close to a final vote . . . Other unfinished 
business was stacked high in both the 
Senate and the House . . . Members who 
had been thinking of a cool vacation 
somewhere else had to content them- 
selves with the thought that the Capitol 
of the United States is air-conditioned. 

The reason: Congressional leaders— 
with the backing of President Truman— 
ordered no recess until the desks are 
cleared of an imposing Big Four: (1) 
appropriations, (2) taxes, (3) controls 
and (4) foreign aid . . . If everything 
went well, Congress might get its vaca- 
tion in September . . . Might, that is... 
October seemed a better guess. 


Last curtain. The Senate last week 
closed its hearings on the dismissal of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur—an investiga- 
tion which, among other things, produced 
an imposing array of statistics . . . For 
instance: 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The March of the News 





The inquiry, which began at 10:30 
a.m. on May 8 and closed at 1:47 p.m., 
June 25, ran 54 days—counting Sundays 

. . It occupied practically the full work- 
ing time of 26 Senators—members of the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
committees . . . It heard_13 witnesses 
and 2,045,000 words on every phase of 
U.S. policy in Asia from 1944 to the 
night the General was fired. 

The marathon-witness record went to 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson . . . He 
testified for 39 hours and 6 minutes... 
Defense Secretary George Marshall was 
second—on the witness stand 27 hours, 
42 minutes . . . MacArthur’s own testi- 
mony lasted 21 hours and 10 minutes. 

Everything about the investigation was 
monumental—except the expense .. . 


Neither committee added to its regular’ 


staff to handle the hearing . . . Neither 
requested a special appropriation . . . The 
extra cost, in dollars, of the biggest con- 
gressional show in years, was practically 
nothing. 


United front. What had the weeks of 
disagreement and discord proved? .. . 
The Senators decided, first off, to set the 
world straight on one thing all the argu- 
ing did NOT prove . . . They wrote a 
manifesto that said: “ . The issues 
which might divide our people are far 
transcended by the things which unite 
them . . . If threatened danger becomes 
war, the aggressor would find at one 
stroke arrayed against him the united 
energies, the united resources and the 
united devotion of all the American 
people.” 


Inflation note. Emploves in one de- 
partment of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion decided to have a picnic . . . They 
passed the hat for a dollar apiece to buy 
the lunch and lemonade—and got a prac- 
tical demonstration of something every 
housewife has known for months .. . 
After the picnic, the hat had to go 
around again . . . It took $3 more apiece 
to pay for the party at today’s prices. 
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BB clephone lines are the life lines of 
the Nation. Day and night they unite 
millions of people. They are a vital, 
increasing part of nawonal defense. 


Because telephone service is so es- 
sential, we'd like to talk to vou very 
frankly about two things that nake it 
possible. They are reasonable rites 
and earnings. 

Without reasonable rates, there is 
no way to con*«iue the good service 


6, I~ 


you know today. Without reasonable 
earnings, there is no way to make it 
better. 


Despite the billions of dollars the 
Bell System has spent in the last six 
years, telephone facilities are still 
heavily loaded and a tremendous 
amount of new construction is 
needed. On top of the increasing 
demands from the public are the vital 
reeds of defense. 


The money for new telephone 
facilities must come, in the future 
as it has in the past, largely from 
investors .. . from hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who are 
willing to invest their savings in the 
business. 


Only through reasonable earnings 
can the telephone company attract 
the new money that is necessary to 
do the job. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








RCA-NBEC research scientists : 
and engineers are blazing new paths 
in the use of ultra-high frequencies —to 
increase the nation’s enjoyment of television. 


Worldé 4irst custom -bulle WHF station 













— points the way to more WV tor more people 


Although television now reaches 45 
million people in more than 12 million 
homes, thousands of communities are 
still too far from existing stations to be 
reached by any programs. Moreover, 
under present conditions, many cities 
with limited program service want, but 
can’t have, additional TV stations. 


In preparation for the establishment of 
a country-wide television service, RCA has 
pioneered for many years in ultra-high- 
frequency (UHF) research. 


Today—an experimental station built 
by RCA at Bridgeport, Conn., is supply- 
ing the practical experience and engineer- 






ing facts needed to design the best UHF 
equipment—including transmitters, receiv- 
ers, and converters. NBC programs on the 
air during the full broadcast day are used 
by RCA~—and other manufacturers, too— 
for large-scale field tests. 


From results of this pioneering, RCA engi- 
neers have determined that practical UHF 
equipment can be built to serve the public, 
and that present RCA Victor television sets 
can be readily adapted to give equally fine 
performance on both UHF and VHF. 

* * * 
See the latest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. >. 





Built by RCA at Bridgeport, Conn.,—first UHF 
transmitter to Op--ate on a regular schedule. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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With a cease-fire in the war waged in Korea: 

Shooting stops, talks start. Cease-fire, however, is not peace. It's a 
truce, an armistice, a time when diplomats can try to work things out. 

Shooting, in theory, could start again. But shooting, once stopped in a 
war, stays stopped. If started again, it would be a big war, not another war 
limited to Korea, with Russia on the side lines. 

A new, limited war is unlikely again in Korea. Peace itself, though, a 
formal settlement, signed and sealed, seems a long way off. 

















Moves for a cease-fire were not something sudden, were not a surprise. 

We gave you the details in our issue dated June 22 and available several 
days before that. Russia's Malik made his statement June 23. 

Official surprise is feigned, not real. A deal has been cooking for weeks. 
We learned of it during the week of June 1l and told you of it in our leading 
article, including plans for a cease-fire arranged in the field. 

Our idea was that it might get complicated and be delayed. 








Korean war's results, on balance, are something of a tossup. 

With end of shooting: Mr. Truman will be able to talk peace in the pre-elec- 
tion period, will get out-from under an unpopular war. Russians, on their part, 
will keep big U.S. forces tied down while peace talks go on. 

U.S. stops a Russian aggression. Russia, however, tightens her hold on 
China, poses as the initiator of peace, spreads the idea in Asia that U.S. is 
an aggressor, leaving Korea smashed and still divided. 

In long-range planning for world domination, Stalin probably will chalk up 
his Korean venture as a net gain. He may be wrong in that, however, if U.S. does 
not now abandon its plan to get strong and to stay strong. 


The' boys, definitely, Will not sail home soon after shooting stops. 

Armed forces, in Korea, will be kept at full strength until a firm deal is 
made. Withdrawal, if called for, will be to Japan, not to U.S. 

Demobilization is not to occur unless Congress orders. Draft will go on, 
not end. Draftees will serve 24 months, up from 21. Rotation will go ahead 
according to plan, but with more chance that the plan will work out. 

Reservists, then, will be released on schedule, or earlier. 

It's just that casualty lists will end with a cease-fire. News will start 
to be had concerning the 10,000 and more missing men. Men in service will be on 
garrison duty instead of fighting. Many worries will end. 

Armed-force total of 3.5 million men, however, will remain. Unless the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


country is ready again to gamble with disaster, it is very unlikely to put great 
pressure on Congress to check rearmament and to go back to weakness. 


Rearmament, however, will seem less urgent, will be slowed somewhat. A war 
will not be budgeted along with arms for a 3.5-million-man force. 

To give you an idea of what was planned and what may happen: 

In 1951 fiscal year, ended June 30, Spending reached about 45 billions. 
Armament in that total was about 21 billions; other spending, 23 billions. 

In 1952 year, just started, first plans called for 71 billions, cut now to 
69 billions. Defense is down for about 46 billions. It may be cut some. If only 
65 billions is spent, that still is not chicken feed by any standard. 

In 1953 fiscal year, starting a year from now, planners have outlined a 
spending program of 90 billion dollars, 65 billion for defense alone. That is 
unrealistic if war is not under way. Spending of 80 billion seems now to be an 
outside figure, with 75 even more probable. It may be less than that. 

In 1954, the planned total now is 78 billions. In 1955, it's 65 billions. 
Without war or excitement those figures are too high. Taxpayers will balk. 

But: Any way you figure it, defense in the future is to cost from 40 to 45 
billions a year. That seems rock bottom at present levels of price if U.S. is 
not again to let down its guard. Nondefense is to cost from 20 to 25 billions. 
Budgets of 60 to 65 billions will look normal for the future. 














What you come up with is this prospect, in broad terms: 

Cash, poured by Government into pockets of individuals and industry, will 
be a powerful sustaining factor in business for a long time to come. 

Inflation, now checked, will remain checked by war ending. Deflation, 
though, is not a prospect in the foreseeable future on broad scale. Recession, 
except in some individual lines, is improbable. Depression is not in cards. 
Stability at a high level seems probable for quite a long time. 

Armament is the great pump-priming mechanism of the future. 

Armament costs, high even in quiet times, will mean high taxes for as long 
as anyone can forsee. Armament, however, can be expanded readily in periods 
when deflation threatens, contracted in periods of possible inflation. 








Tax increases, with a cease-fire, will be moderate. Tax on 1951 income of 
individuals may not be increased at all; on 1952 incomes no more than 10 per 
cent, if that. On corporations it will not be more than 2 or 3 per cent. 
Excess-profits tax almost surely will not be raised or tightened. 

Prices controls, wage controls, salary controls will continue about as now. 
Controls will tend to be loosened, or shuffled off, if peace comes. Tight con- 
trols, firmly enforced, are not now in the cards. 

















Russia, momentarily, is interested in quieting things down in Asia. 

Russian strategy is to exploit discontent, to capitalize on weakness, to 
get something from those who have something that can be taken. Russia, for 
herself, tries to avoid taking risks that look too big. 

Russia appears to have decided that she got all there is to be had from the 
venture in Korea. Russian eyes, now, are on the chance for a lucky break in the 
Middle East. The Russians, in the next stage, are to play peace and quiet while 
watching for a new opening to exploit, short of war for Russia. 
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Car makers, who know tires, put more Goodyear Super- Motorists buy more Goodyear Super-Cushions than any 








Cushions on the new cars than any other kind! Isn’t this other low-pressure tire. Their experience is that the Goodyear 
a pretty good tip for you to follow? (Above: Detroit, Michi- Super-Cushion can’t be matched —/for safety, soft ride and 
gan from the Detroit River) long mileage. (Above: Natural tunnel, Bryce, Utah) 


Voted #1 in the World! 
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More car owners the world over ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most people the great- 








est satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? (Above: Cathedral, Taxco, Mexico) 





More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


SipeSiuhin » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.——-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 









Spending Cut vs. Tax Rise...‘Favorite Son’ Barrier 
To Eisenhower... lran to Become Soviet Satellite? 


Stalin’s idea in favoring a cease-fire 
is to cut Communist losses in men 
and materials while continuing to tie 
down large U.S. forces in Korea. 
Talks can go on endlessly after a 
cease-fire while U.S. maintains big 
forces in the field to guard against 
possible treachery. Stalin idea is to 
kill two birds with one stone. 


xk & ® 


Gen. George Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, is taking the line that U.S. 
can train South Koreans to take over 
the main job of watchful waiting with 
a cease-fire in Korea. The General 
doubts it will be necessary to main- 
tain the full U. S. military setup in 
Korea if negotiations drag endlessly. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
St«te, in reality made the uncondi- 
tional cease-fire proposal that the 
Russians then accepted, rather than 
vice versa. Mr. Acheson told Senators 
investigating the MacArthur dismiss- 
al that this country would deal on 
the basis of the 38th parallel. The 


_ Russians took it up. 


ee eas 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in the Far East, was 
chosen to arrange the terms of cease- 
fire. Secretary Marshall briefed Gen- 
eral Ridgway on details during his 
recent visit in the Far East. 


ek Se 


China’s Mao Tse-tung used con- 
scripts of doubtful political reliability 
and troops from former armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek to fight the war in 
Korea so that his losses have not hurt 
Communist armies to any great ex- 
tent. Little modern Russian equipment 
was used, either, leaving China’s real 
military strength unimpaired. 


xk * 


British reports of a “Maginot Line” 
being built by U.S. forces across Ko- 
rea at the 38th parallel qualify as 
hot-weather stories. Americans have 


10 ° 


Whispers 


prepared a defense in depth in South 
Korea to devastate Communist forces 
if they strike south again. 


xk * 


Some high-ranking U.S. diplomats, 
critical of what they describe as 
“legal-minded” and “unimaginative” 
U.S. diplomacy, are. convinced that 
Communists in the end will gain an 
immensely valuable prize in Iran 
under cover of the diversion they en- 
gineered in the Far East. Iran, as a 
Russian satellite, would give access 
to oil and a ‘highly strategic geo- 
graphical position to the Communists. 


=” oe Oe 


Walter Gifford, U.S. Ambassador to 
Britain, was ordered back to his post 
from a vacation in the United States 
in a last-minute effort to persuade the 
British to make new concessions to 
Iranian nationalists. Mr. Gifford was 
unable, however, to change British 
policy. 


Kk. 


President Truman is preparing to 
make a big new left turn in case war 
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ends and it seems necessary again to 
court votes of organized labor. 


*: 










Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, it now i 
clear, will have to put up a real figh 
to get the Republican nomination it) 
1952, with doubt growing that thé 
General will make such a fight 
Enough “favorite son” votes already 
are lined up to prevent an Eisenhowe 
nomination on the first ballot. 


xk * 


Some astute politicians are advising 
their State organizations to get a few 
Stassen men among Republican dele. 
gates, just in case the lightning should 
strike next year in the direction of 
Harold Stassen, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Stassen now 
is on the anti-Taft side of the party, 


xk * 


Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois, al- 
though entitled to patronage as senior 
Senator and a Democrat, is learning 
that Mr. Truman carries his grudges 
far. The President does not like the 
Illinois Senator, so Douglas’s recom- 
mendations for appointments in his 
State gather dust in the White House 


xx * 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York hasn’t given up hope that the 
Republicans may turn to him again. 
It is doubtful that Governor Dewey 
will accept the Secretaryship of State 
if Mr. Truman offers it to him after 
resignation of Dean Acheson late in 
1951 or early in 1952. Republicans in 
Congress hear that the President is 
toying with that idea. 
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Senator Walter George, of Georgia, a8 
chairman of the tax-writing Senate 
Finance Committee, hopes to force 4 
6-billion-dollar cut in federal spend- 
ing by serving notice on the Appfo- 
priations Committee that the gap in 
the budget will not be taken up by 
new taxes. He wants appropriations 
acted on first, taxes later. 
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Fnee- if you are under EMP, hows help how yout | 


If you have received controlled material allotments 
under CMP, either as a prime consumer direct from 
a Government Agency, or as a secondary consumer 
receiving allotments from your customers, here is a 


under CMP. It not only shows you, step by step, 


A RECORDS RESEARCH REPORT 
ON THE 
CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


BILLS OF MATERIALS — Detail and summary: 
-how to keep current —- and how to use to save time and 
costs in preparing Applications for Allotments 

ALLOTMENT ACCOUNTING — Simplified forms 
(immediate delivery) to meet all NPA record keeping 
requirements - 

PRODUCTION AND PLANNING — How to control 
and coordinate long range programs under CMP; sue- 
ecess-proved methods of charting progress 

PURCHASING -—— Simplified records needed for 
closer follow-up. on suppliers — desirable under CMP 


operating conditions 


INVENTORY CONTROL —~ Basic principles and 


methods for effective control of raw materials and 
parts, to insure compliance with CMP inventory 


requirements 
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Research Report on CMP”. 


dozens of ways to save on clerical routine, but more 


important still, it lays the groundwork for getting the 
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practical manual that will simplify your paper work 4 
I 
I 
1 
1 
end result you want — a properly balanced, uninter- 


tupted flow of materials to meet your 
tequirements on schedule. At the same 
time it sets up all the records you need 
to prove compliance with CMP regula- 
tions. Phone our nearest office or mail 
the coupon for your free copy. 
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Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1208, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please furnish, free, a copy of X-1203, “Records 


America’s “big stick’”’ 


U. S. military men have recognized the 
strategic value of Boeing’s B-47 Stratojet 
since its inception.- And when the pres- 
ent crisis developed, the Air Force im- 
mediately called for greatly speeded 
production of these 600-mile-an-hour 
jet bombers—fastest known in the world. 

Now, as with the B-17 and B-29 in 
World War II, the Air Force is again 
bringing other major airplane manufac- 
turers into a big production program 
to speed output of a Boeing-designed 
aircraft—this time, the B-47. Boeing is 


making available to Douglas Aircraft 
Company and Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration its engineering, tooling, manu- 
facturing and technical data on the 
Stratojet, which is now being produced 
at its Wichita plant. Under the ex- 


- panded program, Lockheed will produce 


the B-47 at Marietta, Georgia, and 
Douglas at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

In addition, subcontracts have been 
let to still other firms for many assem- 
blies and parts that go into the swept- 


wing bombers. All embody Boeing - 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-47 Stratojets, B-5@ Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 





design and engineering and are built 
to Boeing specifications. The over-all 
production program demonstrates the 
close co-operation that exists in Amerti- 
can industry during times of interna 
tional crisis such as these. 

The Stratojets—with their versatility 
and speed—are a “big stick’”” in Amer- 
ica’s arsenal. They represent an even 
greater step forward in bombardment 
aircraft than did the B-17 Flying For 
tress and the B-29 Superfortress when 
Boeing first introduced them. 
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AFTER CEASE-FIRE, WHAT? 


Effect on Prices, Shortages, Draft, Taxes, Pay 


Look for a letdown when the 
war lets up. Arms orders are to 
stay high, but there will be busi- 
ness changes all down. the line. 

Shortages can turn into sur- 
pluses once the pressure is off. 
Customers, now balking at prices, 
are likely to shop even more. 

Truce will not mean recession. 
But the boom is certain to look a 
lot different when the shooting 
stops. 


Once a cease-fire is working in Ko- 
rea, you can expect this: 

A letdown will occur in the urgency 
with which rearmament is pushed. Mili- 
tary services will be less insistent on 
freezing models of weapons and _ push- 
ing for all-out production. Consumption 
of arms, in war, will fall sharply and 
stockpiling of arms will begin. 

Civilian industries, with fighting 
stopped, will be in a better position to 
argue against drastic cuts in the use of 
scarce metals. Individual civilians prob- 
ably will be less eager to buy. People 
often will tend to hold back, ex- 
pecting price declines, instead of 
rushing to buy in fear of price rises. 
Living costs almost surely will stop 
their rise and may decline a little. 

Food is to cost less, with a pres- 
ent prospect of large crops. Instead 
of a threatened shortage in cotton, 
wool, rayon and other products that 
go into clothing, surpluses often 
will be in prospect. The whole 
trend of prices is likely to shift 
toward stability or decline, rather 
than strong rise. 

Labor unions probably will feel 
more free to make wage demands, 
and strikes are likely to become 
more numerous. The trend of wages 
and salaries will continue to be up- 
ward. 

The draft will go ahead, though 
probably scaled down eventually. 
Armed forces will remain large. 

There will be no sudden demobili- 
zation. (See page 18.) Rearmament 
also will go ahead on a very large 
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scale, even if somewhat less rapidly than 
now planned. (See page 38.) A vast ex- 
pansion will be carried out in atomic- 
energy development, with this industry 
producing new weapons and expanding 
production of existing weapons. (See 
page 20.) Cease-fire, if firmly established, 
and it appears quite probable, is not to 
be the same as actual peace, however, 
and does not assure an end to trouble in 
the world. (See page 16.) 

What a cease-fire in Korea will do is 
to revive hopes that a basis for relative 
peace can be found. Fear of war will be 
reduced, at least temporarily. If a settle- 
ment then can be reached in Iran, people 
and governments in the West will tend to 
relax. As some astute officials see it, that 
may be exactly what Russia wants—the 
chance to gain a breathing spell for her- 
self, to gain time to arm further and get 
set for new moves without adding to the 
strain that is already great on the Rus- 
sian economy. Russia, in Asia, appears to 
have accomplished her purpose to con- 
vince the Chinese that the U.S. is an 
enemy. 

The Russians, for the moment, prob- 
ably have pushed as far as they can with- 
out accepting war for themselves. At 
present, according to almost all appraisers 
not seeking to advance a propaganda ef- 


HERO’S GRAVE IN KOREA 
Real peace looks far away 


fect, the Communists could not hope to 
win a world war. Their new goal is time, 
a chance to generate more civil wars, a 
chance to try to slow rearmament in the 
United States and an opportunity to push 
ahead with armament at home. 

Cease-fire effect. If you assume 
that a lasting cease-fire will come out 
of this situation, and then look ahead, you 
are fairly safe in drawing some broad 
conclusions. 

The boom, inflation in its virulent 
form, will end or moderate greatly. In- 
dividuals and business firms, where they 
have been hoarding goods against the 
prospect of shortages, will be more in- 
clined to use up what they have before 
making big new commitments for still 
larger supplies. 

Merchants probably will find customers 
more wary than in the past. Bargains 
probably will be expected. People often 
will figure that they can get along with 
what they have. Some merchants are pre- 
dicting a volume of trade for the remain- 
der of this year that will be as much as 8 
per cent below 1950. 

Price trends will reverse themselves. 
Prices have turned down already for 
many raw materials. Wool has tumbled 
43 per cent from its recent high point. 
Cotton cloth is off 20 per cent. Rubber 

has dropped 40 per cent; tin, 42 
per cent. Wheat and corn are down 
in price and, to a slighter degree, 
so are steers. Further declines can 
be expected with peace. 

Food prices, with the prospect of 
good harvests and a large supply of 
meat and poultry, are likely to dip. 
There also may be some declines in 
shoes and many items of clothing. 
The prospect is different for metal 
products. Metal prices are holding 
firm at a high level. Manufacturing 
costs are up. Price cuts thus are 
unlikely for automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and other metal 
products. 

No real recession is in sight. 
A cease-fire in Korea will not send 
business into anything resembling a 
sharp setback. Money already ap- 
propriated for arms expansion is a 
guarantee against a business break- 
down. This money will be spent, 
even though more slowly than with 
a shooting war. Cash spending by 
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After 
Cease-Fire... 


On Nation 





Rotation speeds, with 
veterans coming home 
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ss Inflation pressures ease 
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the Government will be close to 70 bil- 
lion dollars in the 12 months ahead, 
against 45 billion in the 12 months just 
past. That spending, moreover, is to rise 
still higher in the next year, as war con- 
tracts are filled. Spending for arms is to 
be the pump-priming mechanism of the 
future. There is no pressure to stop that 
spending and return to a defenseless 
position. 

Plant expansion also will go on, al- 
though perhaps at a slower pace. Firm 
commitments have been made to build 
new steel mills, aluminum plants, chemi- 
cal plants and other basic industries. This 
activity will not be curtailed. If less basic 
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‘industries cut back expansion plans, an 


increase in home building is likely to off- 
set the cut. 

Activity generated by arms production 
and industrial expansion is to continue. 
The only difference a cease-fire will make 
is that the rise in activity may be slower. 
But there will be no decline. 

People’s incomes will continue to in- 
crease, but much more slowly. There will 
be more persons at work, and their wages 
and salaries will tend to go on rising. If 
arms expansion is less rapid than now 
scheduled, the output of civilian goods 
will be higher and require more workers. 
Farm income now is running at a record 


level. Price declines may cut into farm 
earnings somewhat, but production this 
year will be far ahead of 1950. 
Business profits probably will decline 
as civilian production is cut back, a 
prices ease, and taxes take a bigger bite 
out of earnings. However, even before a 
cease-fire became probable, profits, aftef 
taxes, were falling below last year’s. 
hicor effecs of a cease-fire will be 
an easing of tension. There will be les 
tightness all through the economic sy 
tem. The arms program will be carried 
on with less haste. Consumers probably 
will not be so eager to buy. Industry # 
likely to cut back on inventories instead 
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definitely _ will 
smaller than the Treasury asks or the 


of increasing them. A manufacturer may 
look twice before he decides to build a 


Employers probably will put up more 
resistance to wage increases, on the 
ground that living costs are tending to 
stabilize. The employment situation also 
will become less tight, further weakening 
organized labor’s position. But unions will 
feel freer to strike, in an atmosphere of 


At the same time, other forces will be 
set in motion that will tend to balance the 


be 


House proposes. The Administration will 
be lucky to get a 5-billion-dollar increase 
in taxes, compared with the 7.2-billion in- 
crease contained in the House bill. Ex- 
cess-profits tax on business earnings will 
not be increased. (See page 50.) 
Controls will be loosened over prices 
and wages, and perhaps over the distri- 
bution of materials. At the first signs of 
a setback, controls on consumer credit 
will be relaxed. There is growing agita- 
tion for looser installment terms now. 
Mortgage credit also may become easier. 
Foreign policy won't change. Aid 
abroad, both military and economic, will 
go on, although this, too, in total, prob- 
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ably will be trimmed a bit. Europe can 
get arms faster with a cease-fire in Ko- 
rea. The United States, Britain and 
France will go ahead with the Japanese 
peace treaty, and a treaty with Germany, 
providing for German rearmament, will 
be sought. 

Always in the background will be the 
chance of another outbreak. There is 
very little prospect of a settlement with 
Russia. Even the chance of a political 
settlement in Korea appears dim. So the 
United States will keep its guard up, and 
that is a guard against deflation, too. 

Big remaining question is who will 
benefit through passage of time. 
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PROBLEMS IN ENDING A WAR 


Truce will not end the war in 
Korea. Talking starts when the 
shooting stops. Both sides are still 
far apart. 

What about Formosa? What 
about uniting Korea? What about 
punishing China’s aggression? 
Those are some of the big U.N. 
problems, still unsolved. 

It can take months, maybe 
years, to solve them. Meanwhile, 
a cease-fire is only one shot re- 
moved from a shooting war. 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 


Diplomats and generals right now 
are up against the job of ending the 
first war fought in the name of the 
United Nations. That job, restoring 
peace and security to Korea, is ex- 
pected to be long, dangerous and 
difficult. 

Stopping the shooting, agreeing on a 
cease-fire, is the first step. It is only a 
way station on the road to peace for Ko- 
rea. Through a year of war there were 
many moves and countermoves toward a 
cease-fire. The major efforts are shown 
in the chart on page 17. All these earlier 
attempts ended in failure. 

Now, however, things have changed. 
The initiative in outlining clear terms 
for a cease-fire in Korea came from U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. And 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall 
has visited Tokyo to brief Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway on the technique of nego- 
tiating a cease-fire with Communist com- 
manders in the field. 

The Acheson offer was made on 
June 1. On that date Mr. Acheson spoke 
before Senate committees investigating 
the dismissal of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. He made it clear 
that the U.S., at this stage, would accept 
a cease-fire with the military lines to be 
drawn in the neighborhood of the 38th 
parallel, and he confirmed this in more 
exact terms the next day. 

“We started out to do two things,” Mr. 
Acheson said. “One is to repel the armed 
attack and the other is to restore peace 
and security in the area.” Armed attack, 
he implied, was “repelled” when United 
Nations forces reached the 38th parallel. 
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Neutral Zone? Enemy Build-Up? Guaranteesépete 


The Russian reply came in a radio’ 


address by Jacob Malik on June 23. He 
grabbed at the Acheson proposal with- 
out mentioning the Secretary by name, 
thus seeking to take the initiative as a 
“peacemaker” from the U.S. He also 
spelled out the kind of cease-fire ar- 
rangement acceptable to Russia and her 
Communist allies. He said both sides 
should withdraw from the 38th parallel. 





rt ; ie & Ewing 
SECRETARY ACHESON 
. - - a long, dangerous, difficult job 


President Truman said the U.S. was 
ready to listen. And Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko followed 
that up in Moscow by telling the U.S. 
Ambassador that a cease-fire should be 
negotiated by the field commanders in 
Korea for the U.N. on the one hand and 
for the North Koreans and “Chinese vol- 
unteer units” on the other. This fitted in 
with previous cease-fire moves by U.S., 
notably with General MacArthur's pro- 
posal of negotiations in the field on March 
24. It also was in accord with current 
ideas of the U. S. Government as reflected 
in General Marshall’s trip to Tokyo. 

Peace, real peace and a free govern- 
ment for all Korea, isn’t in sight yet. By 
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fight starts again. If they succeed, th 
fight is over. Then, and only then, ca 
the diplomats begin the long and ard 
ous maneuvering of proposal and counter 
proposal for real peace. 

Cease-fire, always is easily x 
ranged on the field if both sides reall 
want to quit shooting. But reaction 
previous efforts for a cease-fire has lef 
the U.S. to view any Communist pr 
posals with suspicion. North Korean Con 
munists ignored U.N. and other calls fq 
a cease-fire. Chinese Communists it 
sisted that they must first be giver 
China’s seat in the United Nations anf 
that the United States must abando 
Formosa, now in Chinese Nationalit 
hands and protected by the U.S. Naw 
These conditions were unacceptable t 
the U.S. 

Now, conditions have changed and 
have the policies of both sides. 
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U.S. plans to keep Communists out 4 
Formosa until they cease to be a threat 
peace in Asia. Britain, again reversiti 
earlier policy, supports the U. S, ti 
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Negotiations between military command gradual \ 
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Prisoners of war may be exchanged. 
estern soldiers in Communist hands 
ant to get back. Some Chinese Com- 
unist prisoners.in U.S. hands, eating 
sefbetter than they ever did before, are 
**“Inot so anxious to go home. International 
Red Cross or other teams of neutrals 
sseqgmay be asked to work out such exchanges. 
smi Infiltration will be a problem. Com- 
iniggmunists, during the war, sent thousands 
pf soldiers behind .U.S. lines disguised 
fielas refugees. If a cease-fire is arranged, 
_yyjagreat numbers of Koreans will want to 
_ thfgo home and will have to be screened. 
thg Each side will want some sort of 
guarantee that the cease-fire won't be 
ised by the enemy for a build-up of its 
orces for a new offensive. U.S. military 
ntelligence already is concerned about 
e current build-up of Communist air 
power in Korea with jet fighters supplied 
by Russia. 
Delay by Communist commanders 
harged .with working out a cease-fire 
ould upset the whole plan. U. S. military 
ommanders will be reluctant to pull 
_ jfpunches indefinitely if Communists show 
riyaigns of stalling. Given a will on both 
anijsides to end the shooting, however, a 
ndoeease-fire seems to be workable for the 
naliqgutst time. 
Jawa Beyond a cease-fire, many more 
le qproblems. block the way to real peace. 
The U.S. agreed on Jan. 13, and still 
id saegtees, to discuss the withdrawal of non- 
Korean troops, free elections for a united 
Korea and other Far Eastern problems. 
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Russia, for example, would like to get 
.§. and other United Nations forces in 
Korea to go home, thousands of miles 
away. Chinese forces in Korea would go 
ome too, but only as far as Manchuria, 
— ight on Korea’s borders. 
‘thet Free elections in Korea, under such 
... 
onditions, would be a farce. Korean 
ommunists would tell their countrymen 
hat they had been abandoned by the 
Vest and must vote Communist to get 
eal peace. U.S., thus, would accept only 
a gradual withdrawal. Many U.S. forces 
ould move to Japan, not to the U.S. 
Russia may prefer to go no further 
han a cease-fire, to keep talking peace 
ithout reaching peace. Crack U.S. and 
+ plVestern troops thus would be kept in 
th qorea facing Chinese and Korean Com- 
. q@nunist forces. But Russia could cut down 
" painilitary aid to Communists in Korea and 
; Ove Russian troops on guard duty in 
a Biberia to the frontiers of Iran, Yugo- 
ef Slavia or elsewhere. 
a Net result of a cease-fire in Korea, 
tha US: May be to end the shooting, but to 
aele’eP Korea divided and in a state one 
} weet removed from shooting war. Peace, 
. geal peace in Korea, lies a long way be- 
1cels 
yond a mere cease-fire. 
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But U.S.-Russian differences on these 
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A Year of Korean War 


And the Moves to Stop It 


War began at 5 a.m. when Communists invaded South 
Korea. At 5:45 p.m. the U.N. Security Council asked for 
a cease-fire. Communists ignored the call. 


India urged that Chinese Communists get China’s seat 
in the U.N.; other nations asked the U.S. to abandon 
Formosa. But the U.S. refused ‘‘appeasement.” 


President Truman and Britain’s Prime Minister Attlee 
rejected “appeasement,” but said the U.S. and Britain 
were “ready as always”’ for peace talks. 


A U.N. committee made the first of three proposals for 
a cease-fire. Chinese Communists refused to negotiate. 


The U.N. Assembly, with U.S. support, proposed: (1) a 
cease-fire; (2) withdrawal of all non-Korean forces; (3) 
free elections in all Korea; (4) U.S., British, Russian and 
Communist Chinese talks on Far Eastern problems. - 


Communist China rejected the Assembly proposal un- 
less: (1) Communists got China’s seat in the-U.N., and 
(2) U.S. forces abandoned Formosa. 


General MacArthur proposed a settlement .in the field 
between commanders. Communists did not accept. 


President Truman said the U.S. is ‘ready at any time” 


for peace. 


Communist newspapers took up a U.S. Senafor’s pro- 
posal for a cease-fire on June 25. Peace ‘‘feelers” 
began to come from the Russians. 


Secretary Acheson said the U.S. aim was “‘to end the 
aggression, to safeguard against its renewal, and to 
restore peace.’’ He said the 38th parallel was a good 
place to stop. 


Jacob Malik, Russia’s delegate to the U.N., proposed a 
cease-fire and withdrawal by both sides from the 38th 
parallel. Communist China agreed unconditionally. 


President Truman said the U.S. is ready for “real set- 


tlement.”” . 


5 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corn 
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A Cease-Fire: 


U. S. fighting strength isn't to 
wither away once Korea calms 
down. There’ll be no stampede 
to ‘bring the boys home.” 

Rotation will be speeded a 
bit, but not much. Draft will go 
on. Cease-fire will not mean Re- 
serves can forget about a call-up. 

Korea isn’t to alter military 
plans a lot. Forces in being will 
be kept powerful, whether the 
war is hot or cold. 


One of the great fighting teams of 
this country’s history—welded from 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines— 
will shift from combat to garrison 
duty in a state of readiness if and 
when a cease-fire is working in 
Korea. 

There will be no great rush for ships, 
‘however, to bring men home and get 
them demobilized in a hurry. A cease- 
fire will mean merely that shooting stops 
while diplomats and military command- 
ers talk. 

Talks can go on endlessly. The possi- 
bility will exist that shooting may resume 
at any time. Military forces for that rea- 
son will be kept intact. Strong forces on 
the spot, moreover, always are a neces- 
sary factor in any bargaining with the 
Communists. 

It is against this background that men 
in service and their families, as well as 
those expecting a call, must judge their 
outlook. In case the moves now being 
made lead to Korean peace, yvoucan ex- 
pect these developments: 

Rotation will be speeded but not too 
greatly. The Army already planned to 
expand rotation to a rate of 25,000 men 
a month by August; the rate has been 
7,000 men a month. 

A cease-fire will assure that the Army 
meets its goal, but it won't result in a 
fleet of ships rushing out from the U.S. 
to bring everybody home in a few weeks. 
Excited hopes for that are sure to end in 
disappointment. 

Basis for rotation will not change with 
a cease-fire, either. The Army will con- 
tinue to pick men for return home on the 
basis of time spent in combat, and the 
availability of qualified replacements. Ob- 
viously, with shooting stopped, a field 
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Effect on Fighting Team 


No Rush to Withdraw —Long Wait for Peace 


commander could relax his standards a 
little as to replacements. 

Air Force and Navy are unlikely to 
change plans drastically with a cease- 
fire. They rotate men and ships largely 
according to time spent in advanced 
areas, regardless of the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the duty. Over-all needs 
for Air Force planes and Navy ships will 
stay high during the truce period. 

Draft will go on, but the tempo will 
be slower eventually as a result of hos- 
tilities’ end. Calls for draftees actually 
might rise briefly. To the extent that ro- 


tation from Korea speeds up, need for 
replacements from U.S. will rise, since 
no net reduction in Far Eastern forces is 
to occur right away. That will produce 
greater Army demands for new youths to 
train as replacements, and the draft will 
furnish them. 

If the drafting timetable does move 
up, even temporarily, chances will rise 
for induction of married men under 26 
and without children, who were made 
liable for service by the new Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 
1951. Later, however, needs for draftees 
would be lower than if fighting continued 
at the recent pace, and draft calls would 
slow. Service term, 24 months, will stay 
the same. 

UMT, for 18-year-olds, is another 
military man-power program that may 





























‘ROTATION EXPRESS‘ 
Strong forces will stay behind 
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speed up, rather than slow down, with 
Korean truce. With the return of combat. 
wise veterans, the Army will have a bet 
ter stock of training supervisors available sath 
Military officials have long wanted to ge 
UMT started as soon as men‘ can b4 

N 
spared to set up the training etsablish 
ment. 

UMT plans now call for the beginning 
of the system sometime in 1952. A | 
in fighting might tempt the Pentagon t 
start the machinery several months early 
On the other hand, with no actual fight} ,. 1, 
ing on the horizon, UMT’s chances if x45, 
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Congress might weaken a bit. Congreffformec 
still has to give final approval to amjU.N, { 
plan before actual inductions can staf Osh 
Reservists will not find life any easi equip 
as a result of a cease-fire, in most caseFor sey 
A few veterans, inactive Reservists, achin 
get out a little earlier than now sche@faction, 
uled, but not many will gain that wa Ther 
Organized Reservists will, insofar as plaifout of 
are made, serve the full 24 months théfexodus 
are obligated to serve under the né@States 
draft law. ill go 
However, Army and Air Force Rese The 
ists who had been scheduled to be Misemble; 
called in the year starting July 1 miof its , 
well profit from a stop in the actual figi{That is 
ing. Such a stop would relieve the ideal, B, 
mediate pressure for trained veteralijot in 
With a breathing spell like that, Mjwhen a 
armed forces could step up the trait truce, 
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of inexperienced men already on hand, 

and make fewer involuntary recalls from 
Reservists now in civilian life. 

Outlook for the Navy’s Organized Re- 

serve is less optimistic. The Navy’s build- 

Pace up is smaller than that of other services 

and is more likely to be carried through 

; on the original schedule. Most Organized 

» with Naval Reservists are slated for a stretch 

combal of active duty in the present period. It 

ea bey will take a general peace settlement, 





vailableg pather than any limited truce, to alter that 
d to ge prospect materially. 

can National Guardsmen in service 
tsablis 


will serve the entire term of 24 months, as 
., | required by the recent amendments to 
—e service law. But a cease-fire can bring one 
2. A | significant change in National Guard 
tagon ti prospects. 

hs earl" For weeks the Army debated whether 
ial fight} g not to recall two or three additional 
ances If National Guard divisions during the year 
§ starting July 1. An armistice in Korea 
might result in a decision not to call any 
more National Guard troops into service 
at this time. Nothing is definite on that, 
as yet. 

Effect of cease-fire on military man 
power thus promises to be more limited 
than many people expect and hope for. 
Basic reason is that plans for draft calls, 
rotation, other critical man-power policies 
have been made all along on the assump- 
tion that Korean war losses would be low. 

Estimates of man-power needs in the 
year ahead, for example, were presented 
3 to Congress without any allowance at all 
for casualties in Korea. So fighting’s end 
there cannot bring a big, fast, demobiliza- 
tion for great numbers of men—unless 
there is a complete upset in the general 
military defense plan by Congress. Such 
an upset is regarded as unlikely to come 
with just an armistice in one part of the 
world. 

The fighting team in Korea, however, 
will react immediately to cease-fire or- 
.§ders. It will withdraw to strong defenses 
near the 38th parallel. Patrols will be 
Congré§jformed to guard the zone separating 
] to amU.N. forces from the Communists. 

can sta Other selected units will begin to re- 
iny easifequip and train South Korean forces. 
ost casjFor several months the entire Korean war 
‘ists, mjmachine will remain poised for instant 
w schedfaction. 

that wif Then, gradually, units will be pulled 
ras platflout of Korea as far back as Japan. No 
nths th@fexodus of whole divisions to the United 
the ne@States or Europe is foreseen. But rotation 
ill go on, siphoning out the veterans. 
The superlative fighting team now as- 
sembled in Korea is bound to lose some 
of its punch, as green troops move in. 
at is to be a “cost” of any cease-fire 
Heal. But helter-skelter demobilization is 
veteral@mot in the cards. That will come only 
that, hen a real peace settlement, rather than 
e trail truce, appears over the horizon. 
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U.S. Troops in Korea: 
What's Ahead Now 





am 


Cease-fire won’t bring sudden withdraw- 
al from Korea. Units will stay there and in 
Japan, on guard, during negotiations. But 
rotation will change the personnel, gradu- 
ally take the razor edge off the most effec- 


force in the world today. 


The Eighth Army, with one Ma- 
rine Corps and six Army divi- 
sions, totals about 300,000 
men with supporting units. Equipment, 










the finest, includes new tanks, radios, 
bazookas, recoilless artillery, rockets, ra- 
dar devices and unequaled engineering 
aids. The Eighth will take in replace- 
ments, send its veterans back home as nu- 
cleus for permanent U.S. striking forces. 


60,000 men, most of them based 
in Japan, operate three air 
groups of B-29 long-range 
’ bombers; two groups of B-26 med- 
- =, ium bombers; eight groups of fighters; a 
; troop-carrier group. Air reconnaissance 
around Japan and over Korea will be 
increased, not lessened, during period 


of uncertainty ahead. 


Another 60,000 men run the 
Navy’s fleets that operate at 
will in Korean waters. Replace- 
ment ships will be sent out to relieve 
those now in the Far East, but it’s un- 
likely that total naval power will be di- 
minished in any important degree. 
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ATOM PROGRESS: STALIN AFRAID? 


U.S. Has H-Bomb and A-Shells in Sight 


U.S. atomic war industry is 
growing by awesome leaps and 
bounds. At this pace, Russia 
can‘t begin to keep abreast. 

The bomb that smashed Naga- 
saki was just a pop compared to 
those now on assembly lines. 
Other weapons are coming closer. 

Huge new construction plans, 
tests at Eniwetok show the size 
and shape of a vast new atomic 
arsenal. 


Joseph Stalin’s agents in America, if 
alert, now have forwarded to Moscow 
a highly alarming report. Decoded, it 
would read something like this: 

BULLETIN: CAPITALIST U.S. BEGINNING 
GIGANTIC EXPANSION OF ATOMIC-WEAPONS 
PROGRAM. TESTS OF SEVERAL NEW WEAP- 
ONS MADE AT ENIWETOK WERE “HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL.” INCLUDING A TEST BURST 
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DEFINITELY LINKED TO DEVELOPING H-| 


BOMB. FOLLOWED BY LETTING OF CON- 
TRACT FOR BILLION-DOLLAR NEW H-BOMB 
PLANT. ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND GUIDED 
MISSILES ALSO INVOLVED IN RESEARCH EX- 
PLOSIONS AT ENIWETOK. TOTAL NEW CON- 
STRUCTION NOW PLANNED WILL DOUBLE 
SIZE OF U.S. ATOMIC INDUSTRY. WILL RUSH 
DETAILS. 

Just how important this bad news is to 
Communist Russia can be seen in the 
factual details backing up such a builetin. 
They are: 

Huge expansion of the U.S. atomic- 
weapons industry is definitely set. One 
plant alone, designed primarily for pro- 
ducing materials for the hydrogen bomb, 
is to cost 900 million dollars. That’s about 
equal to the cost of all plants and facili- 
ties used to produce the wartime atom 
bomb. Another new plant, as the map 
below shows, is to be built in Kentucky 
at a cost of 500 million. It is designed 
to turn out materials for either super 
atom bombs or trigger charges for the 
H-bomb. In addition, vast expansion 
programs are planned or under way at 


Where the U.S. Atomic Industry... 


the Oak Ridge plant, the Hanford plant, 
and elsewhere, totaling about 600 mil- 
lion. 

Together, these construction programs, 
already authorized, are to cost more 
than 2 billion dollars. They will nearly 
double the U.S. atom industry’s invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, raising it 
to about 4.5 billion. Nearly all of the 
expansion, moreover, will be in facilities 
designed to produce new weapons. 

New atomic weapons, in fact, are 
well along in development. Statements 
by Atomic Energy Commission officials, 
informed members of Congress and 
responsible atomic scientists reveal this: 

An H-bomb is in sight. Prof. Edward 
Teller, one of the top scientists in the 
U.S. atomic program and a specialist 


discloses that “the atom bomb is obsolete 
today.” At least one test explosion at the 
recent Eniwetok series “contributed . to 
thermonuclear research”—in other words, 
dealt with H-bomb development. Con- 
fidence that a full-scale hydrogen bomb 
is on the way is shown, too, in plans set to 
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spend nearly a billion dollars for produc- 
tion facilities. 

Atomic warheads for artillery and 
guided missiles also are specifically 
mentioned by AEC Chairman Gordon 
Dean as being in the development 
istage. Indications are that the Eniwetok 
Pe included both. These tests did not 





ght 





plant, jinvolve firing missiles or artillery shells, 
} mil. }but involved various types of fixed-type 
explosions. 
rams} Super atom bombs, with many times 
‘more |the power of the wartime bomb, were 
early ested _at Eniwetok and are in produc-. 4 
nvest. ition. Secret of these new bombs is in a ~~ — 
ing it}? new technique to hold them to- IN SOUTH CAROLINA: TWO VIEWS OF HUGE NEW ATOM SITE 
f the gether long enough after the explosion . . « part of an effort that Russia cannot match 
‘ilities}starts for more of the uranium atoms 
to split, thus increasing the power of 
t, arefthe burst. submarines and aircraft. We are much The U. S. atomic program now involves 
ments). The Nagasaki-type bomb, which Rus- further along on the submarine reactor 90,000 workers, most of them highly 


icials, 


sia is known to have, is highly inefficient, 
ittle of its potential power being used. 


than we are on the aircraft one, but I am 
sure in my own mind that eventually we 


skilled technicians. Thousands more are 
to be recruited. Russia, even with the 


and ” 
this: [New U.S. types, holding together sev- are going to have both.” Prototypes of a German scientists under her control, sim- 
Iward{etal thousand times as long, are many new atom-powered submarine are being ply does not have such a supply of 
n the|times more powerful. The difference is built by both Westinghouse and General trained scientists, engineers, and labora- 
cialist@PParent when you compare a photo- Electric, under AEC contract. An atom- _ tory technicians. 
bomie graph of the test bomb burst at Bikini driven aircraft is under development by Industrial plants and equipment 
solete #2 1946 with this year’s atom-bomb ex- _ several firms working with North Ameri- needed for the expanding U.S. program 
at the Plosion near Las Vegas. (See cover can Aviation Co. shows up Russia’s disadvantage even 
ed . to Photo-) Behind this rapid expansion of the more. This country, drawing on its vast 
vords, New military uses for atomic energy U.S. atomic arsenal is the story of a privately owned industry, has let 11,000 
Conte certain, too. Mr. Dean reveals: “We _ scientific and engineering effort that prime contracts and 280,000 subcon- 
bomb#te concentrating right now on develop- Joseph Stalin cannot hope to match at _ tracts in the last year to run, equip and 
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Plans to Double Its Size 
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expand its atomic arsenal. Russia lacks 
the plant capacity to approach a job that 
size. But U.S. now plans to increase its 
orders for industry and research organiza- 
tions by 50 per cent in the year ahead— 
from 850 millions to about 1.3 billions. In . 
addition, U.S. has—and Russia lacks—ac- 
cess to the principal outside sources of 
the atom industry’s raw material, uran- 
ium. 

New construction for the U.S. pro- 
gram, too, will exceed anything ever at- 
tempted by Russia. The plant near Aiken, 
S. C., pictured above in its first stages 
of construction, will involve a 200,000- 
acre tract and, at a cost of 900 millions, 
alone will far surpass Russia’s biggest 
industrial project. : 

In fact, the American atom industry, 
after its expansion program is completed, 
will be larger than the entire industrial 
plant in Far Eastern Siberia, where 
Russia now employs a million slave 
laborers in its new heavy-industry cen- 
ter. The United States will employ far 
fewer workers in its atom industry 
even then, but its atomic plant and 
equipment will be valued at 4.5 billions, 
and will include plants or laboratories 
in nearly every State, or a total of 82 
installations. 

That, in brief, is the picture Moscow 
now gets of a U.S. atomic industry that 
is fast outclassing anything that Russia 
can hope to match at this stage. 
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Inside Story of Air War in Korea 


O‘Donnell Says: Foe Hit Us, We Couldn‘t Hit Back 


Did U.S. bombers fight in a 
strait jacket in Korea? 

The man who bossed the 
bomber war tells what it means 
to keep his planes off Manchuria, 
to keep bombs south of the Yalu, 
to watch the Chinese build up 
striking force in safety. 

Here is a close-up view of the 
air war as told at the MacArthur 
hearing by Maj. Gen. Emmett 
(Rosie) O’Donnell: 


Did the restraints on U.S. bomb- 
ing cause any real hazards in 
Korea? 

General O’Donnell: We were not... 
allowed to violate Manchurian territory, 
and by violation of the territory I mean 
we were not allowed to fly over an inch 
of it. 

For instance, the Yalu has several very 
pronounced bends like most rivers before 
getting to the town of Antung, and the 
main bridge at Antung we had to attack 
in only one manner. There was only one 
manner you could attack the bridge and 
not violate Manchurian territory, and that 
Was a course tangental to the southern- 
most bend of the river. 

So you draw a line from the southern- 
most bend of the river to the bridge and 
that is your course, and these people on 
the other side of the river knew that, and 
they put their batteries right along the 
line and they peppered us right down the 
line all the way. 

We had to take it, of course, and 
couldn't fight back. In addition to that— 

Senator Russell: You mean they were 
firing on you from Manchurian ter- 
ritory? 

General O'Donnell: Yes, sir. In ad- 
dition to that, they had their fighters 
come up alongside . . . So that they 
would be coming from Manchuria in 
a turn, swoop down, fire their cannon 
at the formation, and continue to turn 
back into sanctuary—and the boys didn’t 
like it. 

Chairman Russell: Did you have any 
fighter support on those missions? 

General O’Donnell: Later on we did, 
sir, but it was very hard for our fight- 
ers to get on them. Those jets move 
so fast it is very difficult indeed to get 
on them. & 
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What was the reaction of the pilots 
to orders stopping them at the 
Yalu? 

General O’Donnell: They were .. . 
upset by not being able to attack the 
bases right across the river from which 
the MIG’s were coming, and they worked 
themselves up to quite a steam about 
it. In fact, if we ever had a mission 
given to us over in the Manchurian 
side of the border, I don’t think I would 
be able to keep the cooks on the ground; 
everybody wanted to go up and get at 
them. @ 





GENERAL O'DONNELL 
. « « 123,000 tons of bombs 


Were there important targets inside 
Korea that you were not permitted 
to bomb? 

General O’Donnell: We were not al- 
lowed to bomb the power plants, any of 
the power plants, and particularly the one 
on the Sinuiju Dam, which as I under- 
stand it is the third largest dam in the 
world and has a tremendous hydroelectric 
output . . . It is up the river from 
Antung. &@ 


How about cities in North Korea— 
could they be bombed at will? 
General O’Donnell: It was my inten- 

tion and hope [early in the war], not hav- 

ing any instructions, that we would be 
able to get out there and to cash in on our 
psychological advantage in having gotten 
into the theater and into the war so fast, 


. by putting a very severe blow on thej ing: 


—— 
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North Koreans, with an advance warning 


perhaps, telling them that they had gone What i: 
too far in what we all recognized as being b 
a case of aggression... and [then] go of Si 

Gene 


to work burning five major cities in North} |“ 
Korea to the ground, and to destroy com} ™Ss10n 


pletely every one of about 18 majo ernmost 
strategic targets... is about 
Senator Russell: What decision way ! Put 
made at that suggestion of yours? _— 
General O’Donnell: We were not af %0"S, am 
that time permitted to do it. yard at 
Senator Russell: Was that for lack o Rashin v 
adequate number of planes or was it somg ™0St of 
matter of policy? had to | 
General O'Donnell: I think it was ag S4PPOT | 
overriding political or diplomatic co he 
sideration, sir. I don’t know. I am thé them ins 
bomber commander out there and I got they we 
the word from General Stratemeye identifica 
(Commander of the Far East Air Force), They 
who said no, not at this time. weather | 
Senator Russell: Did you have a place cor 
adequate number of planes there to havg*? they | 
carried out the strategy you suggested? Agee 
General O’Donnell: Yes, sir. @ Siting i 
Were our big bombers actual oa np 
wasted in trying to give close sup We fn; 
port to ground troops with them hic 1 ’ 
General O’Donnell: Well, close suppo 1 Sage 
—I do think it an improper use. . . I thi er On, 3 
[it was] improper because it is very diff o. wey 
cult to get a true concentration of troopi . aka 
We read of concentrations of troops, anf am . ft 
I think the average man believes that he od es 
we have 30,000 people and they are righ - . ” th 
here in one little square-mile area. A¢ cate 
tually that is never the case. The or 
At the time we were in our toughes ae) and 
straits I think was just about in Augu¥ 5 F Ks 
when we went down in the tight li : ae R 
line around the Naktong River, and we ary te , 
had knocked out by that time most of t GC y we 
real strategic targets. Inasmuch as Ww but eign 
couldn’t burn the cities, we went afte ai 
ot be allo 


these targets, we destroyed them, am 
really destroyed them. 
So I went down to General Strate 


specific aut 
pral Strater 


— : orizati 
meyer and said if they did have a col et 
centration of troops that were really goin, ee cna 
to cross the Naktong at a given point§, ; hen. | 


and there were six divisions supposé, Sy ded 
to cross the Naktong at the city of Wag ; 


won—I said, “If they are truly concel a nie 
trated in a bivouac there, we would lik poe 
to take a crack at them, declare a div ust ho 
dend.” And he was delighted that ¥ cing 


— we a - = - - = anil Beneral 
Oo we went out and tried it, < act, just to 
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| was out there for two and. a half hours 

and I haven’t seen anything yet. 
We were told that they were down 
there, but I couldn’t see anything, notice 
ck} anything . . . The area was much too big 
[without knowing just where enemy 
troops were] for us to do effective bomb- 

the ing 

ning, 
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e ing 
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COM- 
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What is the real story of the attempts 
to bomb Rashin, near the border 
of Siberia? 

General O’Donnell: I scheduled a 
mission on Rashin, which was the north- 
ernmost town in Korea, and, as you know, 
is about 17 miles from the Russian border. 

I put out the instructions before the 
mission went on, to, I think, two squad- 
rons, and the target was the marshaling 
yard at Rashin. The marshaling yard at 
Rashin was the focal point through which 
most of the supplies coming from Russia 
had to go down the east -coast to the 
support of the North Korean troops. 


was 
ot a 


“k 0 


some 


iS al 

: The squadrons got up there. I gave 
co } , : 
tha them instructions before taking off, that 


they were not to bomb without positive 
identification of the target. 

They went up there with a good 
weather forecast, but actually found the 
place completely overcast, or undercast, 
so they bombed by radar through the 
overcast. And I heard later on that people 
back home were concerned about our 
hitting Siberia, but Siberia is 17 miles 
from Rashin, and we don't make that 
kind of errors... 

We finally were able to get a photogra- 
phic reconnaissance of our strike a little 
ater on, and we found that the patterns 
ere very good patterns indeed. 

One was about 1,500 feet, the center 
of impact of one was 1,500 feet to the 
ha right of the railroad yards, and another 
. yjone was a comparable distance to the 
"8!Mleft, so that they were just good, solid, 
‘ubstantial misses. 

_§| The impact was good, the pattern was 
Rood, and they just didn’t hit the target. 
Senator Russell: I believe another at- 
ack on Rashin was called off, and a sec- 
pndary target was chosen, was it not? 
General O’Donneli: It was planned, 
but we were then told that we would 
prot be allowed to bomb Rashin without 
specific authorization, and that was Gen- 
ral Stratemeyer. And I presume that au- 
orization had to come from Washington. 
Senator Russell: As an Air Force offi- 

__ wer of great experience and competence, 
oint®. « | Rigs 

‘Bs it your opinion that you could have 
pesPombarded Rashin without . . . any dan- 
ie ber of encroachment on Soviet territory? 
i uy General O'Donnell: Yes, sir. @ 

di ust how much bombing was done 
during a year of war in Korea? 
General O’Donnell: As a matter of 
act, just to give you an idea of the com- 
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parison of effort, I looked at the statistics 
the other day and we have, to this date, 
in the Korean war, dropped 123,000 tons 
of bombs. And in the entire Marianas 
campaign [of World War II], which was 
launched largely by 20 groups of B-29s, 
throughout almost an entire year against 
Japan, in which 57 major cities were 
flattened, we only expended 160,000 
tons. 


How much damage was caused by 
bombing in Korea? 

General O’Donnell: I would say that 
the entire, almost the entire Korean pen- 
insula is just a terrible mess. Everything 
is destroyed. There is nothing standing 
worthy of the name. 


Did U. S. bombing in Korea have any 
effect on Manchuria or Russia? 
General O’Donnell: We did some ma- 





that the loss of that fertilizer will certainly 
be felt by the farmers in Manchuria and 
North China during the coming years. 


Senator Wiley: Who built those 
plants? 
General O/’Donnell: The Japanese 


originally and . . . as you know, Korea 
was one area in the world that was not 

. . severely damaged by the -war. In 
fact, it emerged from the war the least 
damaged area in Asia, I suppose, so that 
it was a nice plum for the Russians to get 
hold of and to further develop. & 


Would bombing of Manchuria really 
have made much difference? 
General O’Donnell: I was all for the 

bombing of Manchuria, and I wanted to 
do it very badly as soon as we recognized 
the Chinese Communist forces as bona 
fide forces. That was back in No- 
vember... 





jor damage out there, a damage which I 
think affects Russia. For instance, we 
smashed completely the high-frequency 
steel installations at Songjin which I 
was told later, had an output of 3% 
million tons of stainless and cobalt steel 
a year, every bit of which went right 
into Russia. 

We smashed entirely the entire chem- 
ical complex at Konan, which is far and 
away the largest in the whole Far East. 
Its electrolysis plant alone, for instance, 
was longer than the Empire State Build- 
ing is tall. They had some very modern 
industry out there, not generally known; 
but they had a good steel and coal and 
iron business; they had well-developed 
chemical and fertilizer plants. 

We completely destroyed the large fer- 
tilizer combine at Konan, and I am sure 
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FUELED UP AND READY TO GO—BUT NOT TO MANCHURIA 
“Everybody wanted to go up and get at them” 


I know I am speaking beyond my posi- 
tion as bomber commander, but I thought 
we ought to punish those people and let 
them know they can’t come in as an 
aggressor and get away with it. 

At that time they had very little good 
fighter cover—I am talking about the Chi- 
nese. Their antiaircraft was not too good, 
and I think we could have gotten in and, 
for very small cost in casualties, we could 
have really hit them hard and perhaps 
even stopped them. 

However, now we are in a position 
where we are meeting heavy air opposi- 
tion. I don’t know how bad it is but I 
know that attrition has gone up tremen- 
dously . .. Whether we can do it and still 
retain the Sunday punch for Russia in 
case they get out of bounds is a problem 
out of my province. I can’t answer that. 
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Russia has been warned not to misconstrue the debate 
and differences of opinion in the United States over 
foreign policy as a sign of weakness or as an indication 
that America will not resist aggression. 

The members of the joint Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services unanimously 
adopted such a declaration and explained also the right 
of Congress to explore questions of foreign policy. The 
full text of the declaration follows: 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. For the past seven weeks in 
the Senate Committees on Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations have assiduously examined into the facts and circum- 
stances bearing on the relief of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and on American policy in the Far East. 

At a critical juncture in their affairs, the American people 
had become deeply concerned and sorely confused over 
events in the Far East. Long-pent emotions erupted with the 
removal from command of an able and brilliant military 
leader. 

When the need for counsel appears imperative, the Ameri- 
can people take counsel through their Congress. In this 
instance, these Committees, as an agent of Congress, as- 
sumed the responsibility of serving as the medium for 
informing the people on the formulation of policies and 
the conduct of operations. 

Our Government is one which depends for existence upon 
the conclusions of an enlightened people. The exhaustive 
record of our proceedings bears testimony to our faith in our 
democratic system. This hearing sprang from this concept 
which we hold to be inherent in our very form of govern- 
ment. 

The inquiry has pushed to its very limits a principle to 
which the American people jealously cling—the right of 
every man to say what he thinks. In the fullest light of day 
we have weighed before the world our motives, our doubts, 
the sources of our strength and of our weakness. From the 
transcript of our proceedings, momentous counsels taken 
among ourselves have gone to both our friends and enemies. 
Such a hearing involves risks, but it also involves rights, and 
it is the rights which have made the risks inevitable. 

To those critics of our form of government who contend 
that public discussion of such matters creates dissent and 
breeds confusion, we have a simple answer. Those who are 
still privileged to breathe the air of freedom utilize such 
discussion as a means to temper the steel of national deter- 
mination and unity. 

Every informed and patriotic American will agree that 
there is present in the world a force, an ideology, which 
seeks to subvert democracy everywhere and degrade man 
to the role of slave of the state. 

No one would deny that when the object of public en- 
lightenment is sought precisely in the area of military 
strategy, there is a risk of aiding our enemies. Recognizing 
this danger, the Committees have followed procedures care- 
fully designed to minimize the risk without withholding 
essential information. Wherever testimony appeared valuable 
chiefly to a present or potential enemy, the nation’s security 
has been our paramount concern. 

We do not deny that the record compiled is replete with 
discord and disagreement. We could not conceal this fact 
and we would scorn to do so if we could. Those who have 
appeared before us have spoken in forceful terms. Out of 
their words have appeared disagreements as to policies and a 
division of opinion as to the course which should have been 
followed. Some of their criticisms have been harsh and they 
have spared no one, including themselves. These men spoke 
strongly because they felt strongly. They differed because 
they saw things differently and had the courage to say so. 

It has been asserted that the cleavages made evident by 
these hearings have caused confusion at home, dismayed 


A WARNING TO RUSSIA 


and frightened the free people we hold as friends and have 
lent encouragement to those who would destroy us. 

We believe that our democracy has the vitality to with- 
stand any strains that reflect the tensions of an uneasy world. 
We are convinced that an open discussion of such differences 
brings strength and unity of purpose. To the American peo- 
ple we assert these differences in no wise alter the fact that 
our great objective is still to live within the family of nations 
as a free people. The nation will take the record of the hear- 
ings. We will study it. We will draw conclusions. We will 
not all be together on those conclusions. We may differ on 
the proper policy to be applied in the Far East. We may 
separate on questions of strategy. We may divide on person- 
alities. But we will be united in our devotion to liberty and 
justice, be single-minded in our will to preserve our institu- 
tions. We hope they may be preserved in peace, but preserve 
them we shall. We will be together in the defense of our 
way of life against any alien aggressor. 

These hearings have increased our faith in our strength 
and in our ability. Mistakes may add to the measure of our 
sacrifices or change the form of the ordeal we may be called 
upon to endure, but come what may America has the means 
and the will to enable us to survive. Strengthened by this 
conviction, let us reject all counsels of defeatism and despair. 


TO THE FREE NATIONS. We would also reassure the people 
of the free world beyond our boundaries—all of those deter- 
mined not to be enslaved by Communist aggression. 

We can understand how even those people whose institu- 
tions are most akin to ours may have been concerned over 
the public discussion into our policies and strategies. The 
differences of opinion revealed may have raised fateful 
questions in their mind. Among those peoples less familiar 
with our system of government, what we have done here 
may have produced alarm. The rights we casually take for 
granted are sometimes not understood by those unfamiliar 
with our traditional methods. 

But the free world has no cause for dismay. The fact that 
we do not always speak with a single voice does not mean 
that we have weakened in our united purpose. The objec- 
tives of the peoples of the United States are unchanged by 
anything that has transpired during this ordeal of contro- 
versy. We are unshaken in our determination to defend our- 
selves and to co-operate to the limit of our capabilities with 
all of those free nations determined to survive in freedom. 


TO THE COMMUNIST WORLD. Even as the free world has 
no reason for dismay, neither should the Communist world 
be deceived by the searching review given our global strate- 
gy. It would be well for those who may contemplate aggres- 
sion to understand that disagreements among individuals or 
groups will not deter the American people and their Gov- 
ernment from the relentless quest for our ultimate security. 
The goal of our people and their Government is a perma- 
nent world peace. This method by which that goal may be 
obtained has been, and will continue to be, the subject of 
disagreement in our democratic society. But if need be, we 
stand united in readiness to defend ourselves and to co-oper- 
ate with like-minded peoples against whatever forces may 
threaten world peace or our freedoms. 

If those who threaten us take only a tyrant’s lesson from 
differences among free men and mistake the temper of our 
people, they can plunge the world into war. But it would 
be a war they could never win and which bring them to 
ultimate destruction. 

The issues which might divide our people are far tran- 
scended by the things which unite them. If threatened dan- 
ger becomes war, the aggressor would find at one stroke 
arrayed against him the united energies, the united re- 
sources, and the united devotion of all the American 
people. 
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U.S. News & World Report 


Where are the 10,680 Ameri- 
cans “missing in action” in Ko- 
rea? Odds are that only a part 
are dead or missing for all time 
—if the rules of war are followed. 

Truce terms, once set, will open 
up prison camps on both sides. 
Evidence, experience in other 
wars show what to expect. 

Despite hunger, neglect, atroc- 
ities, most of the missing may 
turn up alive and safe when the 


war ends. 
TOKYO 

The missing men of the Korean war 
in most instances may come _ back 
alive. Families of the missing can be 
given that assurance on the basis of 
facts available to the military and the 
experience of the past. 

Hope for the missing is held out by 
reports from intelligence agents, ac- 
counts of former prisoners and mention 
of captives by the Communists them- 
selves. Hope is offered also by the fact 





that in World War II most of the missing 
turned out to be prisoners of war and 
most of the prisoners came safely home. 

A cease-fire in Korea, furthermore, is 
to carry a requirement for the exchange 
of prisoners. U.S. Senators Styles Bridges 
and Harry P. Cain are demanding it in 
a resolution. The State Department is 
thinking along the same line. 

More than 12,000 Americans have 
been reported on official casualty lists 
as “missing in action.” But the number 
urrently missing is put at 10,680 as 
ore than 1,300 already have made their 
ay back to U.N. lines. At least 1,000 
ore have been named by the enemy 
as prisoners of war. Those not mentioned 
probably add up to thousands. 

Prisoners of the Communists appar- 
ently receive limited but fairly good care, 
ather than systematic abuse, torture or 
istreatment. With some exceptions, that 
the word from prisoners who have 
escaped or who have been released for 
propaganda reasons. 

The Chinese, in some instances, have 
borrowed” the shoes of captives. But 

ey have replaced them with Chinese- 
pe footgear. The food, heavy on rice, 
S$ nothing like the ample, balanced diet 
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HOPE FOR ‘MISSING’ IN KOREA 


Good Chance Many Will Come Back Alive 





CAPTURED AMERICANS LIKE THESE ARE LISTED AS MISSING 


WS 


—Eastfoto 


Also listed: some who are dead 


the American GI has been used to en- 
joying. Still, it is about the same in quan- 
tity and quality as the Chinese soldier 
receives. Medical attention, too, is short 
of American standards but up to that 
given Chinese soldiers. 

Photographs reaching this country by 
way of Russia purport to show U.S. pris- 
oners of war as living in buildings that 
look much like the wooden barracks at 
many U.S. military posts. 

Some of the missing, of course, have 
died in battle or in captivity. Some have 
been murdered deliberately. There have 
been atrocities, and these continue. But 
U.S. authorities say there are fewer 
now than at the beginning of the war, 
when ground changed hands rapidly and 
North Koreans killed prisoners instead of 
herding them along to compounds. At this 
point, furthermore, fewer than 1 out of 
100 GI’s who have been listed as missing 
are definitely known to be dead. 

Chances are that this list of known 
dead will grow. But so will the list of 
known living. If World War II is any 
guide, a majority of the missing will 
return safe. 

In the last war, the Army and its Air 
Forces reported 175,000 men missing in 
action. Figures show that 138,000, nearly 
8 out of every 10, returned. Of the miss- 
ing, 126,000 turned out to have been 
captured. Some of the prisoners died. 
But 114,000—more than 9 out of 10— 


were liberated alive. In the Pacific alone, 
more than half the missing and more 
than 6 out of 10 captives survived. 

In the Korean war, the Army alone 
has reported nearly 11,500 missing. Of 
these, 1,262 have come back. Even if 
the ratios are no better than those for 
the Pacific in World War II, an addi- 
tional 4,800 should reappear. 

The Chinese Communists provide in- 
dications that many missing servicemen 
are prisoners, and living. A few are al- 
lowed to write home. Relatives are ad- 
vised to reply through a Chinese People’s 
Committee for World Peace in Peiping. 
The Communist press in several countries 
lists Americans claimed to have been cap- 
tured. The Peiping radio broadcasts state- 
ments attributed to American captives. 
In a typical statement, probably made 
under pressure for propaganda purposes, 
a prisoner gives his name, says he is well 
treated but would like to stop this “sense- 
less war.” 

More than 1,000 names have been 
picked up from these sources. The In- 
ternational Red Cross has been trying to 
reach other prisoners through Chinese 
Communist officials and to set up two- 
way mail and one-way parcel service. 
And the prospect is that in time thou- 
sands of prisoners will find their way back 
home. For, with any cease-fire, the U.S. 
is demanding guarantees that there will 
be an accounting for its missing men. 
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SHOWDOWN FOR DEMOCRATS? 


Revolt Within Party Is Brewing in the Sout 


Dixie Democrats are out to 
capture or split the party in 1952. 
States’ Rights revolt of ‘48 won't 
hold a candle to this one. 

Powerful Southerners are noti- 
fying Truman they’Il run the next 
convention or take their votes 
away from the party. Politicians 
who ducked the 1948 split are 
lining up this time. 

Here’s the story of a move that 
spells all kinds of trouble for the 
Administration Democrats. 


A plan is taking shape in the Demo- 
cratic Party that will affect the for- 
tunes of President Truman if he 
should become interested in a 1952 
renomination. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, is 
giving the first public hint of the scope 
of the plan. It is one that involves the 
electoral votes of Southern States and 
will play a large part in the struggle for 
control of the party at the 1952 conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

In a speech at Atlanta, carefully 
planned and staged, Senator Byrd served 
formal notice on the Administration that 
Southern Democrats are going to Chi- 
cago next July prepared for a showdown 
battle over platform and candidate. 

The Senator demanded that the party 
restore its old requirement that Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates have two 
thirds of the votes in convention before 
being given the nomination. Byrd 
coupled a clear threat to his demand. 

“No Democratic President can be 
elected without the votes of the Southern 
States.” 

The idea that the two-thirds rule be 
restored is being ridiculed by Northern 
Democrats. For 100 years, the rule gave 
the South a veto over candidates. The 
rule was discarded in 1936. 

Convention rules are adopted by a 
majority of the delegates. The 11 South- 
ern States will have fewer than a fourth 
of the delegates to the next convention. 
Even with the addition of the Border 
States, they would have only a third of 
the convention delegates. And no one 
thinks they could get the vote of such a 
Border State delegation as that of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Truman’s home State. 
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But the implicit threat made by Sena- 
tor Byrd is giving Northern Democrats 
cause to think. 

In 1948, States’ Rights Democrats 
bolted the party in the South and backed 
a separate ticket. On the ticket were 
Governors J. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina and Fielding Wright of Mis- 
sissippi. All nationally known and power- 
ful Southern Democrats held aloof. Yet 
the two Governors got the 38 electoral 
votes of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. 

Before Senator Byrd went to Atlanta 
to make his speech, he conferred with 


—Plummer from Black Star 
VIRGINIA‘S SENATOR BYRD 
For Mr. Truman: an ultimatum 


Senators Richard B. Russell and Walter 
F. George, of Georgia. Senator Byrd 
knew he had the tacit support of most of 
the other Southern Senators. And he was 
sure that he spoke the mind of Governor 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

All of these are men whom the States’ 
Righters tried time and again to draw 
into support of their movement in 1948. 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas and Arkansas were 
held in line by the Democratic powers in 
those States. They gave their electoral 
votes—except for one vote in Tennessee— 
to Mr. Truman. 

States’ Righters figure that they still 
can wangle the electoral votes of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama and South 
Carolina. The speech of Senator Byrd, 


and the place where he spoke were 
clear threat to the Administration t 

the 23 electoral votes of Virginia an 
Georgia are not safe for Mr. Truman 

1952. There are signs that Florida, whi¢ 
will have 10 electoral votes in 1952, 

is ready for a revolt. 

Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas and No 
Carolina would be the real battlegroum 
for a campaign to withhold the Souther 
electoral votes from the Democratic ca 
didate. All of these have strong ties 
the Democratic Administration. But 1 
one could say what would be the effeg 
of a separate Southern ticket headed } 
a man such as Governor Byrnes or Se 
tor Byrd or Senator Russell. Such a tick 
might tend to unite the Southern electo; 
votes. 

States’ Righters tried to build such 
ticket in 1948, but they could not i 
duce nationally known Southerners  — 
lend their names to the ticket. Mor 
over, the States’ Rights candidates gi 
no open support from members of Co 
gress in their States. The members 4d 
not care to risk their congressional se 
iority and prestige in a third party. 

Senator Byrd’s speech, and the plage 
now being developed, will bring som 
of the smartest politicians in the nati 
into the effort to unite the South. The 
are smart enough, by the use of adr@m 
tactics, to have held off, year after ye 
civil-rights measures that were bei 
pressed by a majority of Congress. 

There are no direct ties between 
old States’ Righters and the Southe 
leaders who are back of Senator B 
But the States’ Righters have kept mut 
of their 1948 organization. They hat 
active workers in the South. They mai 
tain an office in Washington. And thé 
stand ready to co-operate with any p 
that regular Southern Democrats 
devise for doing battle with Preside 
Truman and the Northern Democrats. f 

Indirectly, they will give any he¥ 
they can to Senator Byrd. The threat th 
he is raising against the Administration 
a very real one. 

What the Senator said in his Atlant 
speech amounted to serving notice up 
Mr. Truman that, if the Democratic Pa 
remains under the domination of Nort 
ern labor and liberal groups, the Sout 
will unite into a real third party in 195 
The powerful Democrats who held offi 
1948 now are ready to move. 

This could mean the loss of the electi0 
for the Democrats. 
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They did 


A certain steel mill operator* was in the same spot as many another 
management man: he had to get more production in a hurry. It’s the nut we 
all have to crack. To solve his problem only one course was open. He had 
to speed up his mill... to produce more with what he had. 


- what 





The way this operator went at his problem is the key to our story. He asked us to 

collaborate on the power problem. He wanted a scheme that would work—not 

just a quotation on a device. An answer was worked out between our engineers 

and his. It put together a new electrical system of many devices — motors, 

controls, exciters, motor generators. The new system is faster, semi-automatic, 
ad easier to operate. Result: 20% more steel from the same mill. 


sn do 


can approach your production problems in the 

new what he wanted: more production. 

ers before he ordered the apparatus 
manufacturing process. 


More inherent capacity per rating is one 
reason rolling mills everywhere use the 
Westinghouse Hevi-Duty Mill Motor, one of 
104 types of electrical products that help 
industry produce more with what it has. 





From this area served by Delta 
comes one third of the nation’s output 
of farm, factory and mineral products. 

You can cover this market 
better and faster, for less money 
and in greater comfort on Delta 
than by any other means. 


Serving the South 


and the Nation 
for 26 Years 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


TEHERAN. ee «LONDON. eee 





>> Whether or not there's peace in Koredseeee 

Stalin's work is being done for him in another part of the world by Britain 
and U.S., with an assist from the Iranians. Iran, as things are going, stands an 
excellent chance of landing in Stalin's lap. He isn't having to lift a finger. 








>> Other new adventures by Stalin are possible in half a dozen places in Asia 

j and Europe, but are not seriously expected this year. Here's the situation: 

Yugoslavia. Soviet-inspired invasion, despite alarms, isn't in sight. 

: Berlin. Communist trade delays are for bargaining. Blockade is unlikely. 

: Civil war in Germany. It's the big threat. There's little chance of it 

| this year. Stalin has several good reasons against provoking it at this time. 
Southeast Asia. Guerrilla warfare will continue in Indo-China and Malaya, 

but bigger wars in these areas are unlikely until China recovers from Korea. 











>> Stalin's situation, in other words, is relatively comfortable. 

In Korea, worst he faces is draw. It may hamstring Allies more than Stalin. 
Iran, gateway to Middle East's riches, may be his before year is out, at best 
adds another area of tension. Allies, as it is, are spread thin, fighting in 
Asia and trying to police hot spots in Europe and Middle East. Stalin has capac-= 
ity to strike at any one of several places. Allies lack capacity to defend all 
these places in strength. Meanwhile, Korea and Southeast Asia keep Allied 
strength where Stalin wants it--far from Western Europe and Middle East. 

New Stalin moves, of the kind likely to set off World War III, are neither 
likely nor, from Stalin's standpoint, necessary. He's doing all right as it is. 








>> In Teheran, it's obvious that Communists have a far better chance to seize 
power than they had in 1946, when they controlled Northern Iran. Situation in 

Iran wasn't really ripe for them then, U.S. and Britain were still powerful in 
Middle East, and Iran's Government was strongly pro-Western. Now: 

U.S. and Britain are weak in Middle East, very busy elsewhere. 

Mood in Iran is bitterly anti-British, somewhat anti-U.S. too. 

Iran's Government, weak, bankrupt, is at mercy of extremists. 

Communists, though technically illegal and only 15,000 strong, are well or= 
ganized, on the job. They're riding most popular issue, oil nationalization. 
All they need is one false step by Premier Mossadegh. False steps will be hard 
to avoid now. A murder or two, maybe membership in coalition Cabinet, and 
Iran's Communist or Tudeh Party will be well on its way. 

Stalin, appearing to look the other way, is letting Iranian, British, U.S- 
officials make the mistakes. Accordingly, Moscow sees this is no time to press 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Iran for trade concessions, is the time to offer to return some Iranian gold. 
It's doubtful if the Kremlin's planners could have done as well for Stalin 
as the combined maneuvers of Britain, U.S. and Iran appear to be doing. 


>> In London, Britons are angry at Iran, critical of the U.S., sore at each 
other because of the way things have gone. Official line, of course, is to put 
all the blame on Iran. Unofficially, you find some British self-criticism. 
Here's how the influential London Times explains what went wrong in Iran: 
Britain's big mistake, says The Times, was to forget how weak Britain is in 
the Middle East. India and Pakistan, now independent, have no troops ready to 
help Britain in the Middle East. Egypt, astride the Suez Canal, is hostile to 
anything Britain wants in the area. Britain's armed forces are scattered all 
over the world, inadequate. In other words, throughout the Iranian controversy 
Britain has acted as if it had power to enforce its will. Actually, it hasn't. 
Mistake No. 2 was to delay accepting nationalization principle in Iran. 
Mistake No. 3 was that Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's offer of better terms 
for Iran was made too late, and never was adequately explained to Iranians. 
Mistake No. 4 was British vacillation over whether to negotiate with an 
Iranian Premier Britain disliked--Mossadegh--or to wait for a better one. 




















>> Once Britain is out of Iran, if it comes to that, chances are Britain won't 
get back in easily, if at all. You can then expect these consequences: 

Aviation gas for Korean war, now coming from Abadan refinery, presumably 

i will be cut down, if not cut off. U.S., British navies probably won't be able 
to rely on Iranian fuel for their Mediterranean operations. Defense of Europe 
will be more difficult without Iran's oil. Middle East defense, already complex 
enough, gets still more complicated with Iran outside Anglo-American sphere. 

To Britain, loss of Iranian stake means loss of a billion-dollar property, 
biggest single overseas investment, rich sources of income. Britain can't afford 
such loss nowadays. Result in London can be to turn Socialists out of power, 
put Conservatives in. Winston Churchill, who negotiated first oil contract with 
Iran in 1914, will be in position to blame Socialists for loss of Iran. 

To U.S., British failure in Iran will have consequences, too. There'll be 
new oil problems, tough defense problems. Just as important, Iranian mess means 
that Western prestige throughout the Middle East takes a nose dive, while Arab 
nationalism, religious fanaticism rise to new highs. It may then be much harder 
for U.S. and Britain to get any Arab co-operation. It's hard enough now. 

To Russia, British withdrawal from Iran, if it happens, offers Moscow the 
finest chance it's ever had to expand into Middle East, finally get access to 
those warm-water ports Russians have wanted for more than a century. 


























>> American observers in Teheran are convinced the U.S. as well as Britain, 
has muffed the ball in Iran. Here's the reasoning: 

Iranians, after the war, thought they had assurances of Western aid. 

Iranian liberals, with U.S. help, drew up long-range development plan to = 
make Iran strong internally, offset Communist appeal. Loan of 250 million was 
asked. World Bank, dominated by U.S. said no. Instead, U.S. sent in arms which 
most Iranians didn't want, offered a 25-million-dollar loan for development. 
Iranians, hoping for 250 million, have ignored this offer. Moral: Generous U.S. 
aid, at right time, would have cost U.S. far less than loss of Iran now may. 
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From a pine forest 
we took a Secret for Charm ... Through the constant search for new secrets 


from the pine tree now comes Glidden Nopol—the only bicyclic primary alcohol 


commercially available anywhere. Holding great promise as an intermediate 
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SS to facilitate the synthesis of new flavors, perfumes and 













other aromatic substances, Nopol is derived from 
the living southern pine and is an exclusive 
discovery of The Glidden Naval Stores Division. 
A leader in this centuries-old industry, 

Glidden Naval Stores research is bringing 

many equally important discoveries to 


make a wide variety of products better. 


* ® The Glidden Company * 


In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH 1s helping 

industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with present products— 

and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED—for close contact with customers 

—yet INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing—Glidden Planned 

Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 
Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 
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and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers ¢ FEEDS: Poultry and Live Stock Feeds and Concentrates * VEGETABLE OILS: 
Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils * CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 
Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston* 
White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals > METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* Brazing 
Compounds; Powdered Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; Glidden Type Metal; Babbitt; Solders; Barytes; 

Ilmenite * NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine; Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents; 
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Jacob Malik, Soviet ‘No Man,’ Says Maybe on Korea 
..» Mossadegh Fights for Oil in Name of Iranian Poor 


>Jacob A. Malik is the man who 
changed the usual Russian “no” to “prob- 
ably.” Mr. Malik, a rigorously trained, 
and hence enigmatic, Soviet diplomat, did 
so in a radio speech asserting the time had 
come for discussing a “cease-fire,” an 
“armistice,” in Korea. 

Not at all to his surprise, Malik found 
the whole world listening. In careful Eng- 
lish, uttered with a trace of a British ac- 
cent, he was speaking the mind of the 
Kremlin. Statesmen hopefully converged 
upon him for clarification, explanation, 
amplification. 

The Russian, who, despite the physique 
of a fullback, has a heart condition, found 
it best, however, to plead illness. For a 
while, he disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain that surrounds the palatial Long 
Island estate of the Soviet U.N. delega- 
tion. The statesmen took their questions 
elsewhere. 

Malik emerges, of course, when his 
Moscow bosses have other chores for him 
to do, tangling U.S. proceedings, spout- 
ing propaganda, or quietly undertaking 
some delicate negotiation. He is an im- 
portant, though not necessarily powerful, 
figure at the Kremlin, Russia’s Deputy 
Foreign Minister and delegate to the 
U.N. Over a period of years, the Kremlin, 
in fact, has prepared Malik carefully for 
the work he is doing. 

A new generation of officials slowly is 
coming into power in Russia. These are 
men whose formative years were spent 
under the Soviet Government, and of 
them Malik is one. Born in 1906, he was 
a youngster of 11 in the industrial city of 
Kharkov during the Bolshevik revolution. 

Thus, most of his schooling was under 
the Soviet system. He distinguished him- 
self at the Institute of People’s Educa- 
tion in Kharkov, where he specialized in 
economics. From there he went on to 
the Soviet Institute for Foreign Affairs 
at the University of Moscow, the train- 
ing school of Russian diplomats. 


os 


His indoctrination in Marxist practices 


was complete. He has memorized the. 


rules of propaganda, intrigue and inter- 
national deception. He believes in Com- 
munism, has known nothing else. Even 
on informal occasions, when Malik usual- 
ly is relaxed, he has been heard to use 
phrases about “capitalist imperialism,” 
“Wall Street masters” and others drawn 
from the Marxist ritual. 

Done with schooling at 31, Malik grad- 
uated to a series of important jobs. In 
1939, he went to Tokyo as an Embassy 
attaché and in 1942 became Ambassador. 
He presented Russia’s declaration of war 
against Japan in 1945 and received notifi- 
cation soon after of Japan’s intent to sur- 
render. He also visited Hiroshima and 
saw for himself the devastation of the 
atomic bomb. 

For three postwar years there were odd 
jobs to be done, working out of Moscow. 
Then in 1948 he was sent to the United 
Nations as the successor to Andrei A. 
Gromyko, who had distinguished himself 
as a “no man.” Some, at the time, thought 
Russian policy might be changing, but 
Mr. Malik kept up the series of vetoes. 

While at U.N., Malik came to atten- 
tion as the man who helped to settle the 
Berlin blockade and “air lift” dispute. A 
statement by Joseph Stalin had led some 
in Washington to think the way was 
open. A casual question put to Mr. Malik 
by American Ambassador Philip C. Jes- 
sup confirmed that it was. Malik and 
Jessup quietly began a two-month series 
of meetings that brought the issue to 
solution. 

In the U. N., Mr. Malik has used every 
possible device to tangle U.N. proceed- 
ings and expound Moscow propaganda. 
For weeks last year he boycotted U.N. 
because Nationalist China, not Red 
China, was represented. Then after the 
Korean war began, he returned and for 
a month, as President of the Security 
Council—a position that rotates among 


MALIK‘S MOODS: They never deviate from “‘proper'’ Communist behavior 





the members—did what he could to keep 
the proceedings in a turmoil. 

Many Americans have seen his scowl- 
ing face on television. He always is im- 
peccably dressed, his thinning blond hair 
combed back and even his eyebrows 
brushed. He alertly awaits every open- 
ing. His indignant but unemotional ora- 
tory has become commonplace at U.N. 

There is, however, another Mr. Malik. 
On social occasions he mixes easily, 
shakes hands readily and laughs loudly 
and spontaneously. He tells jokes and 
listens to them. He gives every appear- 
ance of an amiable, firm-jawed giant 
who would like to get on with people. 
Sometimes, he stops by the delegates’ 
lounge after a session. There he smiles 
at colleagues and orders a glass of orange 
juice instead of the more usual drink of 
diplomacy, the martini. 

It is noticed that he never travels 
alone, that he never utters a word un- 
less it is in the presence of one of his 
Russian colleagues and that even then 
he avoids phrases that may have any 
meaning. Newspapermen sometimes ap- 
proach him, but get nowhere. His replies 
to their’ questions usually consist of two 
words: “No comment.” 

Such is the picture of Malik, the new 
Russian diplomat. He has performed his 
assigned part in the cease-fire proceed- 
ings, apparently, and retired from the 
stage. Other controversies will bring him 
back, however, and, with the Iranian 
crisis boiling, it may be oil that will re- 
new Mr. Malik’s glowering oratory. 


WEAK MAN, STRONG MAN 


Teheran 
>» Mohammed Mossadegh, the aging 
Prime Minister of Iran, took office scarce- 
ly two months ago as an international 
laughing stock. 

His reputation was that of an Oriental 
fanatic, an ascetic given to demagoguery, 
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One minute’s worth 
of shells = 


Alloy Steel 
95,700 Ibs. 


What! 3,600 manhours to make the shells the “Big Mo” 
fires in one minute? Yes, of all the ingredients needed 
to fire the nine 16-inch guns of the U.S. Navy Battle- 
ship Missouri’s main battery, the most important is 
time ...time to mine the ores and refine the metals... 
to manufacture the explosives and produce the shells. 
Yet, unless the Missouri’s salvo hits the target, it is 
time wasted, Intricate radar equipment takes over 


Carbon Steel 
1,300 tbs. 


Copper & Brass Civilian Manhours 
1,300 Ibs. 3,600 
and aims the guns—to make all this time count. 

It takes the skill and speed of the American pro- 
ductive machine to satisfy this demand on time. 
AMF, through its work on radar systems, automatic 
loading equipment for Naval weapons, and other 
technical materiel, is playing a vital role in our 


nation’s defense . . . helping to keep us militarily strong 
and economically sound. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units 
eautomatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons:elevating and azimuth 
mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts * mobile 
ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance « rolled and 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tclacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers e Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines « Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles *Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 
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emotional speeches, outbursts of weep- 
ing and spells of fainting. He was known 
as a foe of all foreigners and leader 
of the movement to expropriate the 
country’s rich, British-controlled oil in- 
dustry. e 

On balance, Mossadegh was put down 
as comic relief in a growing crisis, a 
weakling tossed up by the turbulence of 
Iranian politics, one who would not last 
long. Now, however, Mossadegh has 
forced much of the world to alter that 
opinion of him. 

In the Iranian oil crisis, he proved a 
man of immovable determination. He 
withstood the heavy pressures that a 
worried U.S. and Great Britain piled 
upon him. Mossadegh had been preach- 
ing nationalization and Iran for the 
Iranians too long to come readily to any 
modification of his stand. 

With a mind unworried by the details 
of international economics, he simply be- 
lieves that, if Iran owns and sells its own 
oil, all of that country’s problems will be 
solved. Without any foreign assistance, 
which he opposes, Iran, he thinks, then 
can institute the reforms he long has 
expounded—better housing, improved 


agriculture and sanitation, an increased ” 


food supply, a reduced. illiteracy. 

Mossadegh has urged this program 
over the decades, without many to listen 
to him. But his emphasis always has been 
on oil as the master key. And recently 
his program has proved heady medicine 
for the underprivileged masses of his 
nation, attuned to the rising nationalism 
of the East and Middle East. 

For years, Iran has been dominated 
by its businessmen, bankers, landlords 
and officeholders, about one sixteenth of 
the population. These groups, and not 
the masses, have been represented in 
the Majlis, or national assembly. Despite 
receipts from oil, the Iranian budget has 
been badly out of balance. Salaries of 
officeholders account for some 85 per 
cent of expenditures. A raging inflation 
has multiplied graft and corruption. 

There are no political parties in the 
Western sense, merely groupings about 
popular leaders, or powerful cliques. One 
of the popular leaders of late has been 
Mossadegh. His National Front group 
holds only seven seats in the Majlis, but 
it is commonly said that these seven are 
the only members to have been elected 
honestly. 

Then there is the Tudeh Party, Com- 
munist dominated and banned by the 
Government, looking to nearby Russia for 
help. Its numbers are small, but it is 
tightly organized. Experts on Iran be- 
lieve it is strong enough to take over the 
country in a period of turmoil and per- 
haps eventually provide Russia with a 
large oil supply and a gateway to con- 
quest in the Middle East. 
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Mossadegh is as firmly opposed to Rus- 
sia as he is to Great Britain and the U.S. 
He simply is against foreign intervention, 
and he came to power through a recent 
alliance with like-minded Moslem priests, 
who added an aura of sanctity to his 
already popular movement. 

The Prime Minister, product of a 
wealthy family, educated in Paris, Brus- 
sels and Switzerland, has been in and 
out of the Majlis since 1921. At intervals 
he also has held several Cabinet posts. 

But he always was for reform. He 
heckled the father of the present Shah 
so vigorously, at one point, that he was 
exiled. 

He returned during the last war to 
find Iran overrun with Allied troops. 
Back in the Majlis by 1944, he renewed 
his antiforeign campaign. In recent tu- 
multuous months, one Prime Minister 
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MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH 
The world changed its mind 


was assassinated and another forced out 
of office for opposing oil nationalization. 
Mossadegh fearfully took the job. 

In a trembling, teary speech he told 
the Majlis that his life had been threat- 
ened, and disclosed, to the laughter of 
many members, that he was packing a 
revolver. Then he fainted. For the next 
fortnight, for safety’s sake, Mossadegh 
lived in the Parliament building. 

Many contend that the Iranian crisis 
would have been averted if the British 
had been more generous in their oil 
terms and the U.S. had supplied big 
Point Four loans. Now, if Mossadegh has 
his way, it is too late for such measures. 
He has a long record of opposition to 
loans from the United States. And now 
the strength of will that underlies the 
trembling, ‘the tears and the fainting 
as been put to a stern test. 






































...1f you only had $50 to $100 to invest?” 





That’s the question Mrs. C. L. Lang of*Marshall, Texas, asked u: 


“Our income will probably never be large, and since Susan is 
only the first of several we hope to have, we are pretty sure that we 
will not be able to invest more than $100 a year. It is very likely 
that we will be unable to provide for all of our children the things 
that we would like for them to have, so we plan to teach them how 
to acquire for themselves the things that they want in life.” 


And that’s why the Langs wanted to start their children off with 
an investment in American business. 


Because they felt that money invested in common stock would 
be more likely to keep its purchasing power over twenty years than 
money which was simply set aside. 


Because, as Mrs. Lang said, “owning common stock will serve 
as an educational project for our baby (or babies, if we are fortu- 
nate). I am told that the stockholder owning only a few shares 
of stock gets the same reports and dividend checks . . . periodic 
letters from the president telling how the business is going . . . as 
are received by the stockholder owning a large block of stock. We 
feel that owning stock will give our children a practical lesson in 
the economics of the democratic free enterprise system.” 


We wish we could reprint her whole letter here. For that matter, 
we'd also like to reprint the detailed reply our Research Depart- 
ment sent Mrs. Lang, because it was typical of the painstaking care 
that Research gives to the questions of thousands of people who 
write us every month asking for an objective opinion about what 
they should do with either their present investments or their 
money—a little or a lot. If you’d like to see that correspondence— 
what we recommended buying “for a beautiful baby girl”—we’d 
be glad to send it to you. 

Or for that matter, if you’ve got an investment problem of your 
own, just write us about it. We’ll be glad to tell you what we think 
is the best answer for you, whether you’re a customer or not. 
There’s no charge for that service, no obligation. Just address— 

Department SA-57 


MERRILL LYNcH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


AFTER WAR: LESS ARMS SPENDING? 


Billions for defense will keep 
the arms program rolling even if 
real peace comes in Korea. 

Spending, in war or peace, is 
to mount toward a peak in 1953. 
Only a fraction of the 130 bil- 
lions planned has been spent. 

A truce might bring a slow- 
down in orders for planes, tanks, 
guns, other defense gear. But it 


will not cancel them out. 
| 
'  Rearmament will go ahead in this 
country, war or no war in Korea. An 
end to shooting in Korea,as projected, 
however, will bring important changes 
in the size, timing and characteristics 
of the armament program and in its 
effects. 

Less emphasis then will be placed 
upon speed of the arms build-up once 
the firing stops. Goals for some types of 
equipment, for use in Korea, will be cut. 
Pressures will grow to fit armament into 
a more normal operation. A business-as- 
usual attitude will spread. 

Defense cost, even so, will remain 
immense and this will be important 
in its effect on general business for a 
long time. 

Dollars already appropriated, author- 
ized or planned for defense, as the chart 
shows, now total 130 billions. During 
the fiscal year that started July 1, Con- 
gress will provide still more billions—the 
talk is of about 60 billions mo-2—to bring 
the total to about 190 billions. 

That gives the over-all view of the 
huge defense program now on the books, 
or being put on the books. The chart 
gives the amounts that have been spent 
and how much remains to be spent for 
each element of defense. These figures 
indicate that rearmament spending has 
barely started. 

Of 130 billions available or requested, 
only about 21 billions has been spent. 
Plans already made public, thus, call for 
spending an additional 109 billion dol- 
lars. 

Specific programs offer an even clearer 
idea of where rearmament stands. The 
production and buying of aircraft, radar, 
tanks, guns and all the other “hard goods” 
of war call for spending well over. 52 
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Where Defense Spending Stands 
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billion dollars—not counting plans still 


ag unannounced. Yet actual spending on 
— these amounts only to about 4 billions. 


Effect of spending what remains can 
be measured by a look at the official 
timetable. 

In the 1951 fiscal year, ended June 
30, the Government spent less than 21 
billions on defense. 

In the 1952 fiscal year, just started, 
defense spending is scheduled to step up 
sharply, to a total of 46 billions in the 
year. With a cease-fire, that schedule 
may be cut to 41 billions or less. Many 
programs will be spread out over longer 
periods. Delivery schedules will be 
stretched. 

Plans for 1953 show another big rise, 
to a peak, in defense outlays. Budget 
outlined by planners calls for about 65 
billions, although that too can be cut 
back. 

In the 1954 ‘iscal vear, starting July 
1, 1953, the plan is for a defense 
budget of about 53 billion dollars. 
That may be trimmed to less than 50 
billion, or even below 45 billion. 

In 1955, the plan is for still further 
reductions in defense outlays. 

That, briefly, is the schedule of de- 
fense spending, and the outlook for 
stretching out the schedule. 

Total spending by Government, mean- 
while, on defense and nondefense items, 
is to jump from 44 billions in the year 
just ended to 71 billions in the yzar 
now starting. For 1953, the official talk 
is of 90 billions. With an end to shoot- 
ing, that may be pared to 75 or 80 
billions. 

Armament industry, it is clear, is 
to be a big business for as long ahead 
as anyone can see. The country appears 
to be in no mood to drift off again 
into a defenseless position. There may 
be less stockpiling, less actual produc- 
Hition and storing of the tools of wiur. 
Arms output will not be allowed to 
pinch civilians as much as expected. Yet 
there will be insistence on equipment 
for a force that can be available quick- 
ly for trouble. And the arms industry 
will be held in a state of continuous 
readiness. 

Specifically, the outlook for defense 
programs lines up like this: 

Aircraft industry is to go ahead with 
much of the projected plan even if 
shooting stops. The country is to get a 
Yo-group Air Force that can range the 
world over. Where U.S. spent 2 bil- 
ions for aircraft in the year just ended, 
will spend several times that much in 
ihe year now starting. 

Tanks, armored trucks, other vehicles 
be allowed to come off the assembly 
ines more slowly than planned. Outlays 
mm artillery may be cut back somewhat 
shooting stops. 

Electronic and communications equip- 
nent is not likely to be produced at a 
Aircraft, 
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tanks, ships, all require big outlays on 
electronic devices. 

Carriers, other warships and many 
smaller craft probably will be built in 
tonnage planned, or very little below that. 
Work on the 57,800-ton supercarrier and 
some 170 other ships is to go ahead pretty 
much on schedule. 

Guided missiles, now emerging 
from the experimental stage, are to pro- 
vide a huge new program. About 7 bil- 
lions is to be asked. 

Other programs will be affected in 
various ways by a cease-fire. Build-up of 
the armed forces to 3.5 million men is 
to go ahead, although perhaps at a slow- 
er pace. That would mean somewhat less 
clothing, less food than planned. An end 
to shooting will mean less goods to be 
used up in Korea. 

Construction of barracks, harbor 
installations, other military structures is 
to be vastly expanded. The planners 
may not get all of the 6.6-billion-dollar 
program just requested. But construc- 
tion of facilities at points around the 
world is to continue. 

Effect of all this on general business 
is to be important for a long time to come. 
Manufacturers of goods for civilians can 
expect to meet serious problems, al- 
though not as many as they anticipated. 

Steel industry is to hum at capacity 
until late 1952 at least. By that time 
added capacity may begin to bring an 
easing in the supply, which is now 
tight. 

Copper, aluminum, other light-metal 
industries, too, will run full tilt through 
1952, and longer in the case of copper. 
New facilities for making aluminum 
should help the supply situation before 
long, however. 

Electronics industry will make fewer 
radios and television sets for the home 
and more of the same kind of product 
for the military. Yet when present in- 
ventories dwindle, there will be pressure 
for more civilian output. 

Rubber and tire industry, on the other 
hand, may be permitted to ease up at 
an earlier date, barring more shooting. 
There will be less demand for rubber 
to stockpile, and for tires to be shot 
up and burned in Korea. 

Cotton is to become abundant, and 
wool less scarce than expected. Pressure 
for stocks of clothing to be used up in 
actual battle will be eased for a time, at 
least. 

Many building materials could become 
more plentiful, even if the planners get 
most of the huge construction program 
now asked. There may be a growing 
tendency to allow more civilian con- 
struction of stores and homes. 

All in all, any slowdown of the defense 
effort if shooting stops still will leave a 
vastly expanded armament business. Yet, 
with a cease-fire businessmen will find 
their problems much less serious than 
they had expected. 
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PROGRESS 


Gives You 


Luxury 7 vary Travel 


$3,744,272 invested in new passenger 
trains and equipment. 


Gives Your 


$32,556,646 invested in new diesel 
engines to carry longer trains... faster. 


$19,928,565 invested in new cars... 
box cars... flats... hoppers... special 
cars ... added to thousands of others 
in tip-top condition. 


me memeaeane Laxsavt 


$11,535,293 invested to improve tracks 
and yards for swifter, smoother service 
over America’s vital transportation link. 


It all adds up to $67,764,776 invested 
during just the past 5 years. These 
Wabash dollars spell “progress” .. . 
are proof that we're doing everything 
possible to give you and your products 
better transportation than ever before. 


WABASH RAILROAD 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 
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WHEN WAR PRESSURES END— 


More Strikes With Any Easing of Controls 


New action on the labor front 
will follow any end of shooting 
in Korea. A strike wave is likely, 
with truce. 

Softer controls, once ordered, 
will bring demands for pay hikes. 
But jobs will decline if defense 
orders are cut back. Prices may 
slip, taking a slice of profits with 
them. 

Unions can’t count on easy 
pickings in peacetime bargaining. 


A truce in Korea can bring drastic 
changes for employers in their rela- 
tions with labor unions. 

Strikes, with peace in Korea, prob- 
ably will increase in number and inten- 
sity. Unions in some cases have held back 
on strikes in fear of public reaction to 
walkouts during a war. 

Wage controls are likely to be loos- 
ened as a result of a cease-fire. Freed of 
war pressures, union leaders will insist 
on more leeway on pay raises. It will be 
harder for the Administration to hold 
down wages and prices. 

Demands of unions will tend to in- 
crease, if the wage ceiling goes up. Labor 
leaders will insist upon getting raises as 








—Harris & Ewing 


CURRAN OF MARITIME UNION 
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—Chrysler Motors Magazine 


AMONG WORKERS: STRIKES AND THREATS OF STRIKES 
A truce in Korea could set off war on the labor front 


large as the rules permit. No union will 
want to accept a settlement smaller than 
one won by a rival. 

Employers, however, probably will 
be more inclined to resist union demands 
if it appears that prices will decline or 
continue to hold steady. If employers feel 
that they cannot boost prices to absorb 
pay raises, unions will have a harder 





~—Acme 


BEHNCKE OF AIR-LINE PILOTS 
The drive is on to push wages up again 


time at the bargaining table. Strikes then 
could result. 

Labor shortages are likely to be 
less of a problem if armament schedules 
are cut back. There probably will be less 
competition among employers for skilled 
labor, less pirating of workers. 

Conversion layoffs, on the other 
hand, may not affect as many workers as 
union leaders have been predicting. Cut- 
backs in defense programs could make 
additional materials available for con- 
sumer goods, delaying layoffs in civilian- 
goods industries. 

That is the general picture of what can 
happen on the labor front as a result of 
a cease-fire in Korea. In more detail: 

Wage negotiations in months ahead 
will depend upon what happens to wage 
controls, as well as to the fighting situ- 


ation in Korea. Indications are that con-f 


trols will be loosened rather than tight 
ened. This will give employers more room 
for granting pay raises and will tend to 
increase pressures by unions for higher 
wages. 

Tightening of controls over wages and 
salaries is advocated by Economic Stabi- 
lizer Eric Johnston. He proposes to hold 
pay raises to 10.5 per cent above January, 
1950, levels, to match the cost-of-living 
rise since then. Present wage policy per 
mits raises up to 10 per cent since that 
date. Johnston is willing to add about} 
per cent more to the formula where it 
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creased productivity of workers is in- 
volved. 

This would permit about 12.5, or pos- 
sibly 13, per cent in total raises for some 
industries in 1950 and 1951, but many 
would not be able to expect much of an 
increase under this formula. Previous in- 
creases since the base date would take 
sI5 up most of the allowance. 

The Wage Stabilization Board favors a 
more generous formula. Public and labor 
members reportedly want to allow raises 
of up to 10 per cent from the date of the 
last wage increase in a particular com- 
pany or industry, rather than since Janu- 
ary of last year. This would be 20 per 
cent above 1950 levels for some indus- 
tries. It would permit another round of 
raises for some unions where wages have 
been frozen under the original 10 per 
cent formula. 

WSB also would allow about 2 per 
cent more in raises to compensate for 
higher productivity. 

A showdown between the WSB views 
and those of Johnston has been delayed 
pending action by Congress on control 
legislation. When the showdown comes, 
unions are likely to get White House sup- 
port in their drive for a higher wage level. 
Johnston also may find industry members 
of the WSB joining with public and labor 
representatives in a unanimous wage pol- 
icy going beyond his proposals. Several 
recent decisions of WSB approving wage 
increases have been supported by all 
three groups on the Board. 

End of the fighting in Korea could lend 








then support to WSB moves for a wage for- 
va mula higher than the 13 per cent favored 
r les by Johnston. 
ted The profit picture, however, might 
lull 4 intervene to make employers more reluc- 
KINCe F tant to grant pay raises, even if permitted 
h by the formula. If employers find they 
other ® must cut prices to sell goods, they will 
a a have less chance of financing wage in- 
; im creases. Unions that have had a fairly 
= . ‘easy time winning pay raises in recent 
ae months would find employers rejecting 
yillan § their demands, or agreeing to only small 
4 can fy increases. 
ee Threats of strikes were on the in- 
al: crease even before talk of a cease-fire in 
ahodl Korea. Employers began turning down 
wasely W28° demands because of fears that they 
waa a would not be allowed to increase prices 
Se to recover the added labor costs. A few 
: tight raises were made contingent upon getting 
room Price relief from the Government. Among 
nd #f the unions calling strikes to force bigger 
hicher§ P8Y raises were Joseph Curran’s CIO 
Maritime Union and the AFL Air Line 
oe all Pilots, led by David L. Behncke. 


Stabila, Whether strikes will bring results in 
o hold the form of fatter pay envelopes is to 
depend somewhat on the man-power 


any. 
vil situation. If there are no serious shortages 
xy per of workers, employers will not be inclined 


e tia to raise wage scales. 
bout 3 Layoffs of workers because of re- 
ere ing Sctions on materials are starting in the 
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From the moment the seedling is planted by 
Gaylord foresters until the shipping container 
is delivered, every step in growing and 
manufacturing is supervised by Gaylord 
specialists. It’s this kind of experienced control 
that enables Gaylord to build boxes of 
unsurpassed quality for many of the 


country’s largest users. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 

KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


| . New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans © Jersey City © Seattle © Indianapolis 


Houston ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Oakland «Minneapolis ¢ Detroit * Columbus « Fort Worth * Tampa ¢ Dallas 
Cincinnati * Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville + Portland » St. Louis * San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City ¢ Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chatt ga « Weslaco « New Haven * Appleton « Hickory « Amarillo 
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NIBROC° TOWELS 


Best for factories, hospitals, stores, 
schools. Fast drying, soft, absorbent, 
lint-free, economical. Available 
through your local paper merchant. 
Write for samples. Address Dept. U-9. 


A PRODUCT OF 
Die BROW 


- 





Company 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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OF BLACK GOLD 


Modern engineers know that black gold is where 


you find it . . . scientifically! That’s why they use 
Magnecord tape recorders in their search for new 
oil supplies. Seiacesnd recordings of signals from 
sensitive electronic instruments help determine the 
depth and location of oil bearing rock strata.. — 

Whatever your recording problem in science, in- 
dustry or communications, Magnecorders offer 
greater fidelity and precision. 
Available for sub- 
sonic, audio a‘.d su- 
personic research, 
Magnecord can fill 
your most exacting 
requirements. 








HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


White for Neu Catalog Dept, US-7 


Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago {, III. 
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auto industry and elsewhere. Most of the 
employes will be able to get jobs in de- 
fense plants as roduction steps up. 
Earlier layoffs in consumer-goods indus- 
tries were offset by rising employment in 
defense industries. This trend is expected 
to continue. 

Federal employment experts predict 
there will be no general shortage of man 
power such as occurred in World War II. 
Some cities will continue to have short- 
ages of some skilled craftsmen. Defense 
plants in some cases will have trouble 
recruiting enough workers because of a 
lack of housing. But, in general, employ- 
ers are not likely to engage in a frantic 
race for additional employes at the cost 
of drastic increases in wages. 

An end of Korean fighting, then, is 
likely, if it comes soon, to toughen some 
employers’ resistance to wage demands, 
resulting perhaps in more strikes. How- 
ever, where employers feel they can afford 
higher wages, they probably will find that 
wage controls are relaxed somewhat to 
permit the increases. 





Pay Rises Pierce 
10 Per Cent Top 


A box score on recent wage agree- 
ments shows that many employers are 
willing to go beyond the 10 per cent pay 
ceiling if approval can be obtained from 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Industry by industry, this is what is 
happening: 

Telephones. A series of quickie or 
nuisance strikes helped the CIO Com- 
munication Workers obtain new contracts 
with various telephone companies. Raises 
of 10 per cent were included in the set- 
tlements. Because of earlier increases, 
some settlements exceed the Govern- 
ment’s wage formula by 1.6 per cent, and 
this portion of the raises will require of- 
ficial approval. 

A new tactic was tried this time by the 
CIO union, led by Joseph A. Beirne. In- 
stead of calling a nation-wide strike, or 
simultaneous walkouts ‘in many large 
cities, the union staged a limited number 
of strikes in key locations. Also, quickie 
walkouts occurred, often in suburban 
areas depending upon manual operation. 
Sometimes union leaders claimed the 
strikes were not authorized. In some 
cities, operators left their posts to attend 
union meetings called to consider strike 
action. The meetings had the effect of 
brief walkouts. 

The change in tactics apparently re- 
sulted from past failures of nation-wide 
strikes to close down the telephone ex- 
changes. Widespread use of automatic 


- equipment in the cities made it possible 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Detect, Stop Fire... AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can’t do much damage of any 
kind if GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard... for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance... year after year. 
GLOBE means Safety plus Savings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


doon? 


Surely you do not want to. miss 
even one copy of this up-to-the- 
minute-news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the- 
fast-moving .news events of the | 
world by sending us your change 
of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time the change is to 
become effective. And please 
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for service to continue about as usual de- 
spite picket lines. 

Shipping. Three CIO unions won pay 
raises and other concessions after an 11- 
day strike. Seamen and marine engineers 
got increases of 8 per cent, while radio 
operators received 11 per cent. In addi- 
: tion, crew members are to collect over- 
time pay after 44 hours a week while at 
sea. The work week is to be further re- 
duced to 40 hours in December. Over- 
time now is paid after 48 hours. The 
agreements must be submitted to the 
Wage Stabilization Board for approval, 
pease of increases of about 6 per cent 
given last October. 

Railroads. Wage increases offered by 


= 
the railroads were turned down by three 
operating brotherhoods, partly because 












Hof a dispute over working rules. Raises of 
#33 cents an hour for yard employes and 
| 






JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
- . . quickie strikes 


as 918.5 cents for over-the-road employes 
se- vere promised in the tentative agreement 
nt. that was rejected by the Engineers, Con- 
ductors and Firemen. The other big union 
bf operating employes, the Trainmen, ac- 
epted the terms earlier. Cost-of-living 
rt Fdjustments every three months also are 
promised in both agreements. 
One of these living-cost payments now 
hio Ms coming due for the Trainmen and a 
illion nonoperating rail employes. It 
onsists of a 1-cent-an-hour raise. 
Paper. An increase of 12.5 cents an 
our was negotiated by two AFL unions 
ind West Coast pulp and paper manu- 
acturers. Of this amount, 7 cents is sub- 
ect to WSB approval. 

Apparel. A 10 per cent raise to AFL 
lillinery Workers is subject to WSB ap- 
roval, because of a previous raise of 7.5 
ents an hour. 
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Modern Offices 
for a Modern Railway... 


the M. « St. L. 


GENERAL OFFICES of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway are now in its New Headquarters Building in 
Minneapolis, at 111 East Franklin Avenue. 

Streamlined for efficiency, like the Fast Freight Service 
of the M. & St. L., this Modern Building stands as a 
monument to Progress of the Railway, of the City where 
it had its beginning in 1871 and of the Great Midwest 
territory which it has.served through the 80 Years. 

The New Building was erected near the edge of the 
Minneapolis retail and financial district, for exclusive 
use of the 300 Officials and General Office Employes 
of the M. & St. L. 


Read..."*MILEPOSTS on the PRAIRIE” 


The Story of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 
A Great New Railroad Book by Frank P. Donovan, 
Jr. $4.50. At Your Bookstore or Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corp., 30 Church Street, New York 
7, N. Y. 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis ZRactuay 


New Address: 11] East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
New Telephone Number: Main 7144 
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New Chesapeake Bay Bridge will form part 
of express highway route from New York 
to Washington, bypassing all cities. 


Pre-testing Construction Techniques—‘‘Beautiful planning!” enthused the magazine Construc- 
tion Methods and Equipment in an article about the techniques devised to erect the steel for the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge superstructure. To check these methods in advance Bethlehem engi- 
neers built wood models, exactly duplicating the steelwork on a scale of 1 inch equals 40 feet. 


One of the World’s Longest, 
New Bridge Will Be Link 
in Express Highway from 
New York to Washington 


Bethlehem Steel erection crews are 
putting up steelwork for a great new 
bridge over Chesapeake Bay, crossing 
from Sandy Point, near Annapolis and 


_ only a short distance below Baltimore, 
’ to Kent Island on the Eastern Shore. 


Here the bay is 444 miles wide. The 
bridge will be one of the world’s long- 
est, with an overall length, including 
approaches, of 734 miles. The roadway 
will rise gradually from both shores to 
the midpoint of the bridge where there 
will be a suspension span 1600 feet 
long and 186 feet above the water, leav- 
ing plenty of clearance so that ships 
bound to the Port of Baltimore can 
pass under the bridge. 

Bridging of the Chesapeake Bay will 
greatly shorten travel time between the 
Delmarva Peninsula, with its fertile 
farmlands and recreation spots, and 
Baltimore and Washington. But the 
major significance of the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge is that it will form a link in 
a new north-south express highway. 
With the opening of the bridge late in 
1952 motorists can drive from New 
York to Washington by a new, fast 
route, skirting all cities. 

In erecting the 30,000-ton superstruc- 
ture of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 
Bethlehem Steel engineers are using 
a number of interesting techniques, 
including the floating into place of 
very large steel spans, some of them 
weighing as much as 1300 tons. J. E. 
Greiner Company, Baltimore, are con- 
sulting engineers, and supervisors of 
construction for the State of Maryland. 
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Trend of American Business 
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Washington, D. C. 

st, A downtrend in commodity prices has been generated by the prospect of a ¢ 
| cease-fire in Korea. Prices already had been easing. Now they will ease more. 
nk Price weakness shows up mainly in spot quotations for 28 commodities that | 
an are sensitive to market changes. Sensitive-commodity index skyrocketed after 

Korea, rising 48.5 per cent. Then a reaction brought prices down 12 per cent. 
on Price declines have been sharp for those commodities that rose fastest. 
_ Wool prices dropped 43.7 per cent from the high point reached after Korea. 
aiay Tin prices fell 42 per cent. Rubber prices fell off almost 41 per cent. 
ing Grain prices also are weakening. Wheat is off 10 per cent at Minneapolis. 
and Corn is down 12.2 per cent from the high point. Barley is off 24.4 per cent. 
i Cotton cloth is down almost 21 per cent. Cotton ror future delivery is 
The priced about 10 cents a pound lower than the recent spot price of .45 cents. 
ng- This trend in sensitive prices reflects a sharp change in demand. Korea 
ling prompted a frantic rush to buy commodities, in fear of scarcities. Then people 
<i got overstocked and stopped buying. Prices responded. Decline in wool, rubber 
rere and tin prices on world markets is due in part to less U.S. Government buying. 
feet 
cav- You can expect prices to fall a bit further for these reasonsS...e.c. 
il Demand for commodities will be far less urgent with an end to fighting. 

Scare buying, which prompted a lot of the rise, definitely won't revive. 

will Businesses and many individuals now are amply stocked with needed goods. 
the Supply of many commodities is increasing. U.S. grain harvests and the cots 
et ton crop promise to be large. Hog supply is immense. Cattle are numerous. 
the When supply increases and demand slackens, prices naturally tend to fall. 
ake Another reason for price weaknesses is that the inflation, after war broke in 
ch Korea, was overdone. A good part of the recent decline reflects an adjustment. 
i To give you a general appraisal of what probably lies ahead for prices: 


fast - Sensitive commodities may decline another 8 or 9 per cent on the average. 
Downward adjustments are still indicated for some items that increased most. 
Wholesale prices generally may decline 3 or 4 per cent, after rising 17 per 





ruc- 











“+ cent after the Korean war started. Raw materials will lead the decline. : 
ues, Cost of living probably won't dip very far. Decline to be expected is 1 or 
ae 2 per cent from present record heights. Retail prices did not rise as far as 
EB. wholesale prices, won't fall as much. Rents are likely to go on rising. 

con- A point to note is that no price bust is indicated, just softening: in 

s of the price structure. What is important is that a cease-fire will promise to 
and. continue to dampen the inflationary pressures that already were weakening. 

aq Metals are one group where prices can be expected to hold firm. They did 


not decline when other materials dropped in price. Demand still is greater than 
the supply of steel, copper, zinc, lead, aluminum and other metals. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


A general easing of demand still is noted by industry purchasing agents. — 

Order backlogs for many industries have been declining since March. No 
change is reported in this general trend for June; none is expected in July. 

Buying policies of most industries continue to be conservative. There is 
no tendency to build up stocks. Trend is to dispose of inventories. 

Price declines are more numerous now than at any time since October, 1949. 

Purchasing agents expect present conditions to continue. They point out 
that the vacation season is at hand for most heavy industries and see no change 
in the current trend in demand through September at least. 














A similar trend in factory orders is disclosed by the Commerce Department. 

Backlog of orders for nondurable goods--clothing, textiles, etc.--declined 
by 300 million dollars in May. May deliveries were up from April. 

Unfilled orders for durable goods rose by 750 million dollars in May. In- 
crease, however, was in machinery and transport equipment, needed for defense. 
For factories making consumer durable goods no additional orders piled up. 

New orders for household appliances, television sets, automobile and other 
consumer durables, in fact, were off more than seasonally in May. 








What you are seeing, actually, is a boom in producers’ goods and in arms 
production, and a leveling off, or a downtrend, in consumer goods. That explains 
a lot of contrasts: Continued high production against lagging retail sales; a 
labor shortage in defense plants, with wholesale layoffs in other plants. 


Arms program also is reflected in the trend in business loans by banks. 

Manufacturers of metal products boosted their bank loans by 57 million dol- 
lars in the week ended June 13. This was almost all for defense business. 

Textiles, apparel and leather industries borrowed 30 million dollars, net, 
for the week. Some of this borrowing also was done to finance defense orders. 

Commodity-dealer loans declined by 24 million dollars. Drop of 27 million 
dollars was reported for sales-finance companies. That indicates a decline in 
installment sales and a deciine in commodity trading, partly seasonal. 

Federal Reserve Board, which compiles these figures, reports that loans of 
67 million dollars were made for defense and defense-supporting activities. 
Nondefense loans rose by 20 million during the week, the first increase in @ 
number of weeks. Of this sum, 13 million was for plant and equipment. 














Breakdown of bank-loan figures indicates that bank lending is generally be- 
ing directed at increasing defense production. Banks are under pressure to re-= 
strict loans for other purposes. Indications are that the voluntary credit- 
restraint program, plus a general tightening of credit, is working as intended. 


Retail trade is found by Commerce Department to have leveled out in May. 

Sales in May, after considering seasonal factors, were the same as April. 
This led Commerce officials to conclude that the sales decline, which began 
after the buying wave in January, has finally been brought to an end. 

Stability in trade was noted in all major lines, except TV and appliances. 

Total retail trade is running about 6 per cent ahead of a year ago. That 
reflects a smaller physical volume, since prices are up more than 6 per cent. 
June and July sales won't match a year ago, since there was a sales boom then. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a paint manufacturer, 

make adjustments in the prices of 
your products. The Office of Price Stabil- 
ization authorizes paint manufacturers to 
add 15 per cent to their pre-Korean 
base-period prices. They must refigure 
their prices by July 16. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get further information 

from OPS offices on how to reprice 
goods under the apparel manufacturers’ 
price regulation. OPS issues a series of 
questions and answers for guidance of 
makers of garments, furnishings and ac- 
cessories. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to get less nickel 

in the third quarter of 1951 for use 
in making food and beverage equip- 
ment. Manufacturers of such equipment 
are told by the National Production 
Authority that they will have to reduce 
the amount of the metal that they use. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Wage Stabilization Board about 
conditions’ that must be met by a com- 
pany in making merit and length-of-serv- 
ice wage increases. This is one of the 
subjects covered by a WSB bulletin 
rounding up some of the interpretations 
issued by its staff. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now cash a postal mon- 

ey order in a bank as well as at a 
post office. The Post Office Department 
changes the form of its money orders 
and also arranges for cashing them in 
banks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be treated as an inde- 

pendent operator, rather than as an 
employe, if you own and drive your own 
taxicab or if you lease a cab on a rental 
basis and keep the fares collected as 
fyour only compensation. The Treasury 
Department rules that such taxi operators 
are not employes for Social Security tax 
purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employer, usually 

prohibit a union from distributing 
its literature in your plant even during 
nonworking hours. The National Labor 


Relations Board holds that an employer 
has the right to forbid distribution of 
union literature within his plant, pro- 
vided distribution can be conducted 
somewhere off the premises, that there 
is no discrimination between unions, and 
that the ban is not intended to suppress 
organizing efforts of the workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

return of a corporation, fail to treat 
as taxable income the value of the com- 
pany’s capital stock that it receives in 
exchange for a lease of its property. The 
U.S. Tax Court finds that a company 
received taxable income when it ac- 
cepted its stock in return for a 10-year 
lease of its warehouses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after selling two 

personal residences in one year, set 
off the loss sustained on one deal against 
the gain realized on the other transac- 
tion. This ruling is handed down by the 
U.S. Tax Court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

give in to a union’s demand that 
you fire a worker for producing more 
than the union desires. NLRB holds that 
both the employer and the union violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act in bringing about 
the dismissal of a worker for such a 
reason. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of 55-gallon-capacity steel drums, 
fail to set aside part of your output for 
foreign exports. Manufacturers are told 
by the National Production Authority to 
earmark 5 per cent of their total produc- 
tion of these containers during June, July, 
August and September for delivery to 
holders of export licenses for petroleum 
products. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a holder of allot- 

ments under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan, expect to receive in any one 
month more than 35 per cent of your 
quarterly allotment of copper, alumi- 
num or steel. This restriction on deliv- 
eries of materials is put into effect by 
NPA as the new CMP program begins 
to operate. 





Conclusions expressed in these pemgraphe are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In ma 


ing their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
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l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


YOU CAN GET 


Quick reli 


FOR TIRED EYES 


—with two drops of Murine in each eye. 
Right away you feel soothing, cooling re- 
freshment — and Murine cleanses as gently 
as a tear. Murine’s 7 tested ingredients 
make your eyes feel better fast — and 
when your eyes feel good, you'll 
probably feel better. You can get 

quick relief for tired eyes — get 

Murine, and keep it handy. 


MURINEg : 


FOR YOUR EYES|* 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 142 


The Board of Directors on June 13, 
1951, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on July 16, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 29, 1951. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 











JOURNEY’S END 


Tired of searching 
for an ideal hotel? 
Here’s a site 
for sore eyes. 


CHALFONTE-EADDON HALL 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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UNMATCHED QUALITY 
SOUND ENGINEERING 
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EASE OF OPERATION 


EASE OF MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR 


UNRIVALLED 
MANEUVERABILITY 
AND FLEXIBILITY 
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CLARK GIVES YOU WHAT you WANT! 


eta CLARK 


| ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED | 


'FORK TRUCKS § 


| AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS- 
P INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


| 
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| CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « Battle Creek 124, Mich. 
ee | Please send: (1 Condensed Catalog 
: | O Material Handling News 
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~ [nits new line of 
Powered HAND TRUCKS 


CLARK & 


AGAIN Gives you WHAT YOU wanr,/ 


All the advantages built into CLARK FORK-LIFT TRUCKS and Industrial Towing 
Tractors are inherent in the NEW CLARK Hand Pallet Trucks, Stackers, Platform : 
Trucks and Towing Tractors .... 








the exclusive and incomparable motor-in-drive-wheel feature 


yd | 
pus OFF TO A FAST START! Rate of early sales is convincing | 





evidence that these new handling tools are rapidly capturing 
the market . . . Because Clark gives you what you want 
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EASY ROLLING 








EASY STEERING 


LONGER LIFE 




























Phantom view at left shows the unique unit 
which drives the Clark Electro-Lift. A vane- 
type hydraulic motor is installed in a similar 
way in the gas-powered Hydro-Lift. Here’s 
what this sensible, single design means: More 
load on wheels, less on rollers. Increased 
under-clearance. Larger battery compartment — up 
to and including 19-plate—for Electro-Lift. Shortened 
truck because battery is carried over the wheel. 
Lift cylinder is under the battery and closer to 
load. Complete enclosure of drive unit: 

Both Electro-Lift and Hydro-Lift are available as 
pallet trucks, platform trucks, stackers and tow units. 

For details on the complete Clark Leadership Line, 
see your Clark Dealer—he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or return the coupon 
below attached to your business letterhead. 
























ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


HAND TRUCKS 


AND FORK TRUCKS - TOWING TRACTORS 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY «+ Battle Creek 124, Mich. 
Send Hand Truck Literature on: 
O Pallet Stacker 0 Piatform ( Tow 
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TAX RISE WILL BE SCALED DOWN 


Taxes are going up, whatever 
happens to the war, but not as 
high as it once seemed. That's 
the mood in Congress now. 

For individuals, a 10 per cent 
boost this year or next is the 
prospect; for corporations, a hike 
of 3 per cent. 

There may be changes in ex- 
cises, other taxes. But the Treas- 
ury will be lucky to get half the 
10-billion boost it wants. 


The sights on new taxes are being 
lowered. A take-it-easy attitude was 
developing in the Senate even before 
the Russians started talking of a 
cease-fire in Korea. 

But, peace or not, there will be new 
taxes. Rates to go on the books next 
autumn, even though scaled down from 
earlier proposals, still will make a real 
dent in incomes and profits. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
insists that the Government needs 10 
billion dollars a year in extra tax reve- 
nue. The House voted to give him 7 
billion. Actually, he probably will get 
around 5 billion. 

That’s the current thinking in the Sen- 
ate. As a rule, it is the Senate view on 
taxes that prevails. 

By examining the ideas of Senate tax 
leaders, therefore, it is possible to get a 
pretty good line on what to expect in 
the new revenue law. 

Your personal tax is likely to go up 
by around 10 per cent. There will be 
some adjustments at the top so that no 
part of the highest income will be taxed 
at more than about 94 per cent. 

The expected 10 per cent increase is 
for 1952, the first full year that the new 
tax will be in effect. 

As for 1951 income, you may get by 
without any tax increase at all. A good 
many Senators want to make the ef- 
fective date Jan. 1, 1952. 

The earliest date that the Senate will 
consider will be next October 1. The bill 
may not even become law by that time, 
and Congress never makes personal tax 
increases retroactive. 

If October 1 does become the effective 
date, you will be expected to figure the 
tax on your 1951 income at present rates, 
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Increase Ahead, but Mostly on 1952 Income} » 
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and then add a percentage amount—prob- Corporation taxes will be increased § [ 
ably 2 or 2.5 per cent. moderately, probably by a flat 3 per- ; 
On the effective date, whenever it is, centage points. That will mean a boost™ Ww! 
the withholding tax on wages and salaries from 25 to 28 per cent in the rate on§ he: 
will rise. That rate is 18 per cent now; profits below $25,000 a year, and fromg Co 
probably will be 20 per cent. 47 to 50 per cent above $25,000. tax 
If you are single with a substantial As for the effective date of the rate§ foo 
income, you stand a chance of coming boost, Senate tax leaders appear set rea 
out with an increase of a little less than against going back to last January 1. The™ em 
10 per cent. The Senate Finance Com- earliest likely date is July 1, 1951. There’ Th 
mittee would like to keep everybody’s in- _ is a possibility that the corporate increase a fe 
come tax a bit below World War II levels. _ will be delayed until next January 1. wit 
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of the tax benefit of income splitting, a Committee report that the feeling§ wor! 
privilege that now is restricted to mar- against raising the excess-profits tax at the 
ried couples. A formula to give a break _ this time is so strong that the Committee§ with 
to single people who are not heads of — will not even consider it. men 
families is more difficult. Senator Walter Other tax changes will be milderg tabl) 
F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, chair- than had seemed likely a short time ago.§ will 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, Excises are expected to go up by refu 
is trying to figure out such a formula. around a billion dollars a year, maybe a ’ 
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little less than that. Mr. Snyder asked 
more than 8 billion from excises. 

Cigarette tax probably will rise from 
7 to 8 cents a package. No increase is 
expected on cigars. Liquor tax is likely 
to go up moderately. Gasoline tax in- 
crease is uncertain. So is the proposed 
new tax on bookmakers and other gam- 
bling operators. Automobile tax, now 7 
me pe cent, may go as high as 10 per cent. 
Tax on appliances is not likely to rise 
above the present 10 per cent. Telegraph 
reased @ tax probably will be cut. 

3 per- Sales tax: at the manufacturers’ level 
boost will be considered, but the odds are 
heavily against it. As a practical matter, 
Congress would never agree to a sales 
| tax without generous exemptions—for 
e rate& food, clothing, medicines and items al- 
ar set ready subject to federal excises. Such ex- 
1. The emptions cut the prospective revenue. 
There’ Then, too, members of Congress fear that 
crease a federal sales tax would run into trouble 
EF with State and local governments, which 
surely,§ already complain that the Federal Gov- 
iew ing ernment is crowding in on their revenue 
las not fields. 

gh for Withholding tax on dividends, inter- 
intelli.§ est and royalties is doubtful. Many Sen- 
‘nance’ ators dislike the idea of loading extra tax 
feeling work on corporations. Also, some raise 
tax at@ the point that the proposed 20 per cent 
ymittee¥ withholding tax will result in overpay- 
ment of taxes by low-income people, no- 
tably retired stockholders, some of whom 
will not know how to go about getting 
refunds from the Treasury. 

Capital-gains tax, if marked up at 
all, is not likely to go higher than an ef- 
fective maximum of 27.5 per cent. It 
may yet be left at the present level of 
25 per cent. The holding period—that 
is, the length of time a man must hold an 
asset before the profit from its sale can 
qualify as a long-term gain—will stay at 
six months. 

Sales of homes probably will come 
under easier tax rules. The proposed 
change, which the Senate is likely to ac- 
cept, will mean that a man who sells his 
house will not be taxed on the profit he 
realizes, provided he uses the proceeds 
of the sale to buy another home within 
a year. 

Depletion allowances, a tax device 
to compensate oil and mineral compa- 
nies for using up their resources, prob- 
ably will not be changed. 

State and municipal bonds will not 
lose their tax-exempt status. 

Co-operatives will keep their present 
tax advantages. 

Estate and gift taxes are expected 
to stay as they are. Treasury proposals 
to raise rates get little support. 

This is the line of thinking among 
Senators who have most to say about the 
tax laws. Taxes already have gone up by 
10 billion dollars a year since the war 
started in Korea. Senate idea is to make 
it 15 billions. Any more than that will be 
hard to sell. 
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Hypoid! 


o TLIMKEN-DETROIT 


MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY AXLES 


The trucking industry is a goimg concern—in more ways 
than one! Like any other good business, it is forever striv- 
ing to ,ive better service at lower cost! And the key to 
accomplishing that objective lies in this basic fact: The greater the number 
of ton-miles per truck, the greater the profits—at lower cost to the shipper! 


That’s why today you'll see more and more of America’s big trucks rolling 
on Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing! On the highway and off, 
this dependable axle gearing has proved itself under all types of load and 
road conditions. Its simple, rugged construction provides maximum per- 
formance—at a minimum of maintenance. 


If you build, buy or sell trucks, specify Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 


You'll find Hypoid Gearing 









SEND FOR THIS IN- 
FORMATIVE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET 
ON HYPOID GEAR- 
ING TODAY! IT’S 
YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING! 





an important Timken-Detroit feature! 


HYPOID The offset Hypoid pinion 
is bigger and stronger. 
HEAVY-DUTY GEARING Bearings are bigger. More 


teeth are in contact, re- 
ducing loading per unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is increased. Slower gear 
ratios are practical without loss of strength. 


TIMKEN 
AXLES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. e Oshkosh, Wis. e Utica, N. Y. 


Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e New Castle, Pa. 








Numbers within stars indicate 
the number of plant suppliers. 
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FRUEHAUF has received a 
number of important de- 
fense contracts because we 
have the ability and facil- 
ities to handle them. This 
is the way our government 
spreads the work to many 
plants, large and small, in a 
united effort to build the 
Trailers needed — faster! 

As a matter of fact, 2745 
companies share in the Frue- 
hauf production job. 38 
states benefit with more jobs 
for their communities. 


Without the help of these 
many smaller manufacturers 


Fruehauf production lines 
just wouldn’t operate. With 
their aid, we have been able 
to establish, month-after- 
month, new all-time produc- 
tion records. 


The Fruehauf defense 
production picture is being 
duplicated by many other 
companies across the nation. 
It’s a perfect example of the 
manner in which large and 
small businesses are work- 
ing together to do a real 
defense production job. 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN. 


EVERYBODY Shaves in a UNITED Defense Effore 


FRUEHAUF Trailers ...°°""°,, 


Numbers within States indi- 
cate suppliers within respec- 
tive States. 
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Every Trailer 

on the Road 
Contributes to 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Whether the load is Tank parts or tomatoes every Trailer is 
contributing to National Defense .. . supplying industry, feed- 
ing men and delivering finished products. 

Almost everything you eat, wear and use is delivered all, 
or part of the way, in Trailers. They are a vital link in our 
nation’s transportation system, and a necessity for fast, eco- 
nomical military transport. 


















. Business Around the World 


TEHERAN @ ABADAN @® LONDON @ WASHINGTON 












































>> U.S. rationing of gasoline and home-heating oil is to be avoided even if 

Iranian oil operations are completely shut down. Spot shortages may show up. 

Generally, oil supplies will get pretty tight. Rationing in Europe is possible. 
Shutoff of Iranian oil, if it comes, will mean a complete dislocation in 





world oil. Western Europe, India, Australia, South Africa rely heavily on 
Iranian oil. Keeping them supplied, even if inadequately, calls for scraping 
the bottom of the oil barrel all over the world. 

Major oil companies--American, British and Dutch--think they can just bare= 
ly meet minimum oil needs of the "free" world by pooling facilities. 





>>» Slugging match between Iran and Britain over oil is now in the final round. 

Earlier rounds saw long and fruitless negotiations between Iran and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., controlled by the British Government. Talks about in- 
creasing royalties started back in 1948, dragged through 1950. 

Real scrapping began this spring. Iran decided to nationalize its oil, 
cancel the company's contract, control its output and sales, take at least 75 
per cent of the profits. Iran offered to keep British technicians on the job. 

Anglo-Iranian accepted the nationalization principle, after prodding, but 
not the profits proposal. 

British technicians don't care to work for Iran, especially since they are 
threatened with severe punishment, even death, if they make mistakes. 

British ultimatum came last week when tankers were ordered to stop taking 
on Iranian. oil. That means complete shutdown of oil fields and refineries as 
soon as storage tanks are filled. At the present flow, they could be filled in 
a couple of weeks. Meanwhile, British personnel was being evacuated. 























>> Iran faces bleak prospects if the British pull out entirely..... 

Iranians can't keep the oil wells, pipe lines and huge Abadan refinery go- 
ing without outside technical help. Italian or German oilmen might agree to 
work in Iran. Russians might, too. Americans won't. 

But real question is not technicians, it's moving Iranian oil to market. 

Anglo-Iranian's huge fleet of tankers has been doing this job with some 














or is help from tankers of several U.S. companies. None of these will be available to 
d- 

Iran, under the circumstances. Tanker supply is tight all over. Russians 

— couldn't spare enough to take care of more than a fraction of Iran's oil. 

eco- 


So the Iranians seem to be cutting off their nose to spite their face. 


>> What's more, a British pull-out means financial disaster for Iran..... 
A third of the Government's revenues comes from Anglo-Iranian's royalties 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 






and taxes, together totaling 92.4 million dollars in 1950. Indirect contribu- 













































































tions by the company in the form of wages, utilities, education, hospitals, etc., 
also are a substantial aid to the Government. The company stands ready, even 
now, to make advances to the Government, which has a growing deficit. Govern- a 
ment's bills are piling up. Army and civil-service pay is in arrears. 
Half a million Iranians are supported directly or indirectly by the com- Se 
pany. Some 77,000 Iranians are on the company pay roll. Only really prosperous 
part of Iran is the South, where the company has been operating. 
All in all, logic dictates a compromise solution with the oil company. : 
Logic may prevail in the end. But fanatical nationalism won't down easily. i 
I 
>> Meanwhile, oil from other sources must be supplied to Iran's markets. : 
Iranian oil sales have been 60 per cent to Europe, 40 per cent to the east t 
and south. India, Pakistan, South Africa, Australia and many points between are 6 
heavily dependent on Iranian oil. So is Argentina. 0 
A third of Western Europe's oil supplies have come from Iran. Britain, the t] 
Royal Navy and Mediterranean countries are especially good customers. a 
Voluntary pooling arrangement by major oil companies is aimed at filling Dep 
the breach as far as possible. Their plan means a _new pattern in world oil. . 
Replacing Iranian crude oil is not so difficult. Sharply rising production Ju 
in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Irag is available. Venezuela, too, perhaps can step up New 
output a bit, given a few months. U.S. oil production will be pushed, too. 
Big squeeze will be in refined products, if Iranian supplies fail. Three Man 
} quarters of Iranian sales have been in refined products. 
Right now, only refinery with big excess capacity is at Haifa, Israel. the 
Arab countries won't sell oil to Israel. But Venezuelan crude oil is hauled all cos 
the way to Haifa for refining. Given time, this flow can be increased. = 
Big refineries at Aruba and Curacao in the Caribbean will work almost ex- cha 
clusively for Europe. This will cut oil imports into the U.S. and Canada. os 
European refineries will cut quality and increase quantity of their per 
"through-put." Later this summer, large additions to the refinery at Fawley, stov 
England, will start to come in. Next year, new capacity in France, Germany, 7 
Belgium, and Italy will help out. European refineries will operate on Middle gain 






East, Venezuelan and perhaps some U.S. crude oils. 

California refineries will crowd more output to help supply Pacific mar- 
kets. And, generally, U.S. exports will be stepped up while U.S. oil imports 
are cut down. That double squeeze will hurt somewhat. 

American-owned refineries at Ras Tanura (Saudi Arabia) and Bahrein Islands 
in the Persian Gulf will supply India, Australia, South Africa. The Far East 
will have to lean even more heavily on refineries in Indonesia and Borneo. 

Tanker fleets will be pooled, used to best advantage, ignoring ownership. 

All these proposals mean very long hauls, inferior products and expensive 
oil generally. Oil will have to be spread mighty thin, if Iran closes down. 









































>> All this jockeying, if it becomes necessary, will have this serious angle: 
Iranian oil has been sold for pounds sterling. Much of the oil from these 
new sources will have to be paid for in dollars. Rough estimates are that re- 
placing Iranian oil may cost Western Europe and other customers more than half a 
billion dollars a year. Britain will be hardest hit of all. In fact, an Iranian 
cutoff is likely to bring Britain running to Uncle Sam for more dollars. 
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A sinking spell in prices of stocks and 
commodities has been the first re- 
sponse of the U.S. economy to the 
cease-fire proposal. 

Sensitive commodities dropped sharp- 
ly on the BLS index on June 25, 
the first trading day following the pro- 
posal. As shown by the top chart, that 
put the level of these commodities at 
its lowest since last November. It is 
now barely 30 per cent above the level 
before start of the Korean war, com- 
pared with 50 per cent above early 
this year. 

Stock prices, also shown in the chart, 
dipped sharply on June 25, and again 
on June 28. Industrial stocks were near 
their low for the year. 

A peace “scare,” coming just at this 
time, finds business vulnerable. 

Department-store sales, in a rut for 
the last four months, slipped a bit low- 
er on the indicator in the week ended 
June 28. 

New orders received by manufac- 
turers in May were the smallest since 
December, 19 per cent below March. 

Manufacturers’ inventories, at 38.8 
billions on June 1, were up nearly a 
billion in a month. Over two thirds of 
the rise was in hard goods, including 
consumer durables. 

Shipments of appliances have been fall- 
ing sharply, giving manufacturers the 
choice of slashing production or see- 
ing goods accumulate. In May, ship- 
ments of electric refrigerators fell 40 
per cent below a year ago; cooking 
stoves, 27 per cent. 

Factory output, at 235 on the indicator 
for the week ended June 28, has 
gained but little since early this 
year. Rising output in machinery 
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and _ transportation-equipment indus- 
tries has been offset by falling produc- 
tion of autos, appliances and other 
metal products for consumers. On top 
of falling demand, Government con- 
trols over use of metals are about to 
bite into output of consumer goods. 
The defense program is most vulner- 
able of all. Authorizations for defense 
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spending and foreign military aid 
for the year beginning July 1, 1951, 
not yet approved by Congress, total 
72.3 billions, not counting  stock- 
piling. Congress could make those 
funds a target for economy, if a 
major war seemed more remote. 

On the bullish side, a moderate cut 
in the defense program, despite its 
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of Business Activity— 


immediate effect upon sentiment, 
would not keep business activity from 
rising later this year and in 1952. 

The uncompleted portion of the de- 
fense program is so large; compared 
with orders placed and deliveries made 
so far, that even a sizable cut in the 
future program would still leave de- 
fense production free to rise substan- 
tially above what it has been. Defense 
dollars authorized and proposed for 
two years ending June 30, 1952, total 
126.2 billions, not counting stockpiling. 
That compares with only 40.8 billions 
of orders placed in the 11 months 
ended May 31 and 20 billions actually 
paid out in the year ended June 30. 

Plant and equipment expansion of 
business, planned at over 24 billions 
for this year, is propped up by ap- 
provals already granted by the Govern- 
ment for fast write-offs of 7.4 billions 
of defense facilities in tax returns. 

Unfilled orders on the books of manu- 
facturers stood at a new high of 53.8 
billions on June 1. 

Basic materials, like steel, if plans 
are realized, will be produced in larger 
quantities in 1952, providing a base for 
a larger combined output of. military 
and civilian goods. 

Consumer demand, even under a 
somewhat smaller defense program, 
would still be supported by rising in- 
comes. It would get further support if 
Congress relaxes stiff credit controls 
and fails to pass higher taxes. 

Key to the future level of business activ- 
ity and the trend of stock and com- 
modity prices lies in world political 
events and the response of the Gov- 
ernment to them. These will be 
watched closely in the period ahead. 
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T WOULD BE easy to go along with the superficial or 

perhaps even popular idea that the thing for our 
Government to do now is to sign an armistice in Korea 
confined to military questions only, negotiate indefi- 
nitely with the Communists on the so-called policy 
factors or peace terms, and wiggle out of the mess as 
best we can. 

It would be easy to think only of the present and 
ignore the more dangerous consequences—the large- 
scale war which an appeasement now could bring later 
on. 

For wherever wishful thinking may lead us in the 
current debate, it cannot erase the facts of history. 

In 1938 Chamberlain appeased at Munich, and the 
bloodiest war of all history began just a year later. 

That instance is fresh in our memories but through- 
out the centuries the story is a familiar one. Weakness 
of spirit invites attack. Irresoluteness is too often mis- 
construed as timidity. 

Our duty today is to prevent large-scale war. The 
horrors of an atomic war have already been widely 
discussed. If there is a way to prevent such a war, the 
people of this country want that way pursued. 

To cringe before an enemy, however, to agree to an 
armistice without any assurances that the military op- 
erations have actually won us any guarantees against 
further aggression, would be to encourage the Commu- 
nists eventually to take those bold steps of infiltration 
in other countries which will make the fighting of World 
War III inevitable. 

We should not sign an armistice now without an 
agreement on the main factors involved in a Far East- 
ern peace. To get no agreement except to stop fighting 
and begin talking means endless parleys. Such talks 
will not cause the Communists to concede in negotia- 
tions what they have not been compelled by battle- 
field operations to concede. 


Military strength—threatened or used—is still 
the potential power in the world that makes or breaks 
any diplomatic negotiations. 

Our military strength in Korea has been impressive 
but it has not achieved a victory. It has not driven the 
Communists out of Korea. It has not inflicted upon 
Red China the punishment which was implied in the 
U.N. resolution when Red China was branded an ag- 
gressor. 

To say that the military program we are building 
up now will be a deterrent to future aggression and to 
argue that our readiness to fight 8,000 miles away for a 
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DEFEAT? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





small nation like Korea was enough warning to the 
Communists is to speculate hopefully about the inten- 
tions of an unscrupulous regime in Moscow. For six 
years it has not been deterred from engaging in aggres- 
sion in different parts of the world by the knowledge 
that we have a lead in the making of atomic weapons. 

The Communist leaders know we have the military 
strength, but they may doubt whether we will use it ex- 
cept to resist a direct attack on us. Their strategy is to 
avoid making such an attack now but gradually to 
swallow up small nations one by one and take over 
more and more of Europe and Asia, acquiring natural 
resources and industrial strength to make atomic 
bombs for the big war of future years. 

An armistice now without conditions will not settle 
anything except to circumscribe our military opera- 
tions in Korea. Undoubtedly official propaganda in 
America will reflect Secretary Acheson’s statement that 
the Korean war will have come to a “successful con- 
clusion” at the 38th parallel because we have “repelled 
aggression.” The argument is that, because the fight 
started there a year ago, an armistice at the same 
point proves that the Communists haven’t succeeded 
in their original purpose of sweeping all Korea. 


With the report, however, from Secretary of the Air 


Force Finletter of the large number of jet planes now 
concentrated on the Communist side of the line and the 
vast armies mobilizing in Manchuria, it can hardly be 
asserted persuasively that we have won a military vic- 
tory. At the end of last week, the Communist forces in 
Korea were grouped for another big offensive. 


The sad truth is that the moment the Depart- 
ment of State, with the approval of President Truman, 
yielding to the counsels of nations which had made 


only small contributions to the Korean war, refused to ¢ | 


allow our military men to fight the war with maximum 
force as General MacArthur, General Ridgway, Gener- 
al Stratemeyer, General O’Donnell and the men in the 
battle zone themselves wanted to do—the alternative 
was military frustration and defeat. 

To accept military defeat under these circumstances 
would not in itself be so hard if by such acceptance a 
greater victory were won by our self-restraint—that is, 
if the enemy were thereby persuaded to desist from 
further aggression. 

Let us hope and pray it will not be necessary to fight 
a third world war just to prove to the Communists that 
the appeasement of 1951 did not mean what it plainly 
implies today. 
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AN ELEVATOR YOU'LL NEVER NEED 


New elevator developments give planning engi- 
neers an opportunity to use fewer cars—while 
actually improving elevator service! 

Take modernization. Even though a build- 
ing’s traffic hasn't changed, elevatoring has. It's 
faster. The magic of modern electronic supervi- 
sion has greatly reduced passenger waiting time. 
Automatic car operation has reduced travel time. 
Fewer cars are needed. 

In existing buildings, Otis planning engineers 
survey actual elevator traffic. For new buildings, 
they anticipate traffic patterns by studying a 
building's location, layout, expected usage, pop- 
ulation. Then they evaluate all factors to deter- 


mine the number of cars, their size, speed and 
controls—wsing a background of experience that 
is unequalled anywhere! 

From management's viewpoint, careful eleva- 
tor planning means the increased prestige of 
unexcelled elevator service, the income from 
recaptured or additional floor space, the econ- 
omy of installing and operating fewer elevators. 

Add Otis elevator planning to Otis elevator 
research, engineering, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Oris trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


ELEVATORING 13S THE BUSINESS. GF 
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Fits name ts I. Jones, Prop. 


Tuere’s A MAN in this country who spends his days doing 
exactly what he wants to do. 

He works hard and he worries plenty, but he laughs a lot, 
too, and he sleeps well. He’s seen men who take it easier, and 
men who strike it richer. But he wouldn’t change places 
with any of them... and you wouldn’t want him to. 


In the old days you'd find this man swinging a hammer in a 
blacksmith shop, or ankle-deep in hickory shavings, 
building wagons for the pioneers. You’d find him baking 
bread in a wood-fired oven, sewing a jib for a clipper ship, 
or making a clock that would run forever. And over his 
doorway you'd find a sign that said: I. Jones, Prop. 

The country is bigger now, and its business is busier, 

but we still can’t do without I. Jones, Prop. 

He’s the man behind the counter in a roadside diner, selling 
coffee and hamburgers to the drivers of the 

night-rolling trucks. 

He’s the scholarly old fellow bent over 

a lathe in a little machine shop, 


turning out parts of such honest \ 2 fA) 


quality that a big factory will buy them rather than 
make its own. 

He’s the owner of the corner candy store, who sees to it 
that you will always have a pack of cigarettes , a newspaper, 
a rubber band, a box kite, a doll carriage, and a quart 

of ice cream for dessert. 

He’s the moving man, the gas station man, the man who 
fixes the roof, the man who adjusts the television set. 
He’s the man who will cash your check when you run 
short, or forget to send his bill if you’ve been sick. 

He’s the man who did business with your father, and the 
man who will be doing business with your son. 

The textbooks have a dry name for I. Jones, Prop. 

They call him The Small Businessman. You'll look a long 


time before you find a bigger man anywhere. Bigger in self 


respect. Bigger in usefulness to his neighbors. Bigger in 
influence on a national w ay of life that lets any man 
be his own master. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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